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Inquest on 


HE ardour with which the grand debate on munitions 
production is continuing cannot be regarded as any- 
thing but a great benefit to the war effort of the country. 
It is true that spokesmen for the Government, not exclud- 
ing the Prime Minister, have shown a certain peevishness 
under criticism and attack. This is understandable, for 
there is much in the criticism that is widely off the mark, 
and little that shows any appreciation of the great achieve- 
ments of the past eighteen months. But whether the fault 
is the critics’ or the Government’s, it is none the less a 
pity that the discussion has reached the stage of asperity. 
Nothing could be a clearer indication of the will to victory 
than this universal interest in the forging of its instru- 
ments; and, together with a certain amount of nonsense, 
a very great deal of sound sense is being talked. 
Unfortunately, the discussion necessarily proceeds in 
a vacuum. There cannot be any precise public knowledge 
of what is really happening to production. There are, of 
course, certain indications. Thus it is no secret that the 
Output of finished weapons is, and has been for many 
months, increasing very rapidly. As one after another of 
the new factories comes into operation, production is 
climbing towards its maximum—at a time when German 
output is undoubtedly falling off. The great machine tool 
bottleneck has been very largely broken, and labour 
supply is increasing—though with difficulty. Of the 
Prime Minister’s four stages of production, the first two— 
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Production 


nothing at all and very little—have been left far behind ; 
the country is well into the third—dquite a lot—and in 
some items approaching the fourth—all you want. It is 
probable that, on any fair basis of comparison, the current 
rate of output is well above the highest reached in the last 
war. Another cross-check can be derived from the 
American programme. Even before the Japanese attack, 
American production was, in many lines, verging on the 
stage of quantity production. Moreover, it is obvious 
that the very high figures of production in 1942 given by 
the President last week would have been inconceivable 
if the pre-existing plans had not already provided for a 
very large output. To judge by estimates of expenditure, 
American production in the latter half of 1942 would, in 
any case, have been at about half-the maximum rate that 
the President now ultimately envisages for his victory 
programme. But it was authoritatively stated in October 
that it would be late in 1942 before American production 
caught up with combined British and Canadian pro- 
duction. These facets make it reasonable to guess that 
present British production, on the average of all items, 
is between one-third and two-fifths of what American 
production will be when the President’s programme has 
been achieved. In any discussion of what is wrong with 
British production, it would && very foolish to ignore what 
a very substantial achievement there has been. 

In the absence of quantitative measures of output, it is 
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only natural that a number of misconceptions should 
have gained currency. There is, for example, the very 
widespread assertion to the effect that Britisn industry is 
working 40 per cent below its capacity. The authority most 
frequently quoted for this figure is Mr Bevin’s statement 
in the House of Commons that output would have to 
increase by that proportion. But, of course, that is a very 
different thing. Even the most perfectly organised and 
completely efficient production programme could not 
approach its maximum output other than gradually. To 
show that output must, and will, be greater in a few 
mgnths’ time eStablishes precisely nothing, one way or the 
other, about its present efficiency. Nor does evidence of 
under-employed machinery, of which there is plenty, 
establish a conclusive case when the greatest bottleneck is 
labour supply. Moreover, what is meant by “ 100 per cent 
of capacity?” If it is a purely theoretical concept, unattain- 
able in practice, like 100 per cent efficiency in a steam 
engine, then it_may well be that the present output is 40 
per cent below capacity—but in those circumstances, the 
figure ceases to be a criticism. But if it is seriously 
suggested that it would be possible immediately, in 
present circumstances, with the present supply of 
machinery, materials, skilled workers and competent 
managers, to increase output in the ratio of 60 to 100. 
then the figure is certainly a wild exaggeration. 

In justice, these facts should be recorded. But when 
everything has been said for the defence, it is obvious 
that in an undertaking as vast as the conversion of half the 
nation’s industry, there must inevitably be a formidable list 
of muddles, stupidities and inefficiencies. What is perhaps 
more serious than the occurrence of such defects is a 
certain stiffness of the joints in the official machine when 
it comes to devising methods of putting them right. 
Where there is so much smoke of complaint, there must 
be some fire of mistakes, and it would be very wrong- 
headed of the Government departments concerned to 
deny it. But the critics and defenders are at cross-purposes 
on the general nature of the remedy. The critics tend, 
to far too great an extent, to argue as if some simple 
overall remedy, such as changes of ownership or the 
increase of money incentives, would make a magical differ- 
ence. The defenders insist to too great an extent that, 
while detailed improvements can be made, there is little 
more that can be done from the centre. 

The trouble seems to lie between the two extremes. 
There are no simple remedies for a very complex situa- 
tion. On the other hand, the production Ministries have 
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never sufficiently addressed themselves to methods gf 
production. They have never completely outgrown th 
mentality of order-placing departments and, in spite of 
their recruitment of experienced industria.ists, they are stjj 
prone to leave questions of industrial practice and method, 
to their contractors. What could be done from the cent 
is to ensure that the best practice becomes universal, tha 
experiments are made in methods of increasing the efti¢. 
ency of production, and the results made known to, and jf 
need be, enforced upon, the whole of industry. To give 
only one example—there is a certain amount of evidence 
that output per worker is higher where there is a factory 
council. This evidence should be analysed, and if it js 
conclusive, a policy of factory councils should be made 
universal. The provision of materials is now a centralised 
matter; labour supply and machine tool supply are 
handied in common for all the production departments, 
But matters of industrial technique are still left to be 
decided, or left undecided, by each Ministry or each 
branch of a Ministry, independently. 

Something of this nature possibly lies behind the 
renewed demand for a singie, or supreme, Ministry of 
Production. If so, it would be as well to make more 
precise what it is suggested that such a Ministry could do, 
If it were to be merely a few more layers of bureaucratic 
control, it would do more harm than good. Rather than 
a Ministry in the accepted sense, what is wanted is a 
Production General Staff, manned largely by production 
engineers (borrowed, if need be, from the United States), 
charged with constant research and experiment in methods 
of production and endowed with svfficient authority to 
enforce its decisions. That, indeed, should have been the 
role of the Production Executive. But that body has, from 
birth, suffered from two defects. Since it consists of the 
Ministers responsible for production, with one of them— 
the Minister of Labour—in the chair and without a 
neutral referee, it has been a battleground rather than a 
place of decision. And, secondly, its staff has never been 
more than secretarial. What is needed is not so mucha 
Ministry of Production as a neutral and authoritative 
chairman and an expert staff for the Production Executive. 

Mr Churchill will have to give his attention to this 
problem when he returns. Rumour has it that he has been 
doing so already. Perhaps the gigantic sca’e on which 
supply problems have obviously been discussed in 
Washington will have convinced him that in these matters 
even a good performance by British industry is not nearly 
good enough. 


| [Imperial Allies 


HE disasters in the Far East have disquieted the 

whole Empire. In London,, before the agreements in 
Washington about production and strategy, a political 
revolt was possible. Even now, with General Wavell in 
the Indies to turn the tide, the critics at Westminster will 
not be satisfied until Mr Churchill himself has met them. 
In Canberra and Singapore, false promises, faulty defences 
and failures in the field are bitterly resented. There is 
nothing surprising or unreasonable about these reactions. 
They are the natural consequences of defeats for which 
no section of public opinion in the Empire was prepared. 
It is right that there should be the strongest possible 
pressure for the earliest restoration of the balance, in the 
air and at sea, in the Far East. The explana*ion that the 
Far East was starved to feed the Middle East must be 
heeded ; but, until Singapore is saved and Rommel 
beaten, it cannot close the question. 

What is surprising is that one of the most common of 
the remedies which the critics have put forward. in Britain 
and overseas, to right the matter is an Imperial War 
Cabinet. The obvious ®lutions—abler commanders, 


speedy reinforcements and more production—have, of 
course, been called for, and to some extent carried out. 
The united Anglo-American-Chinese-Dutch command in 





the South-West Pacific is belated, but essential. It is when 
criticism takes the form of this demand for some sort of 
Imperial War Cabinet that scepticism is invited. The 
demand is not new. In this country, it has repeatedly beea 
made as an instrument of Imperial Federation and, 
recently, as a means of co-ordinating the Imperial war 
effort and of symbolising Imperial solidarity. During the 
war, so long as their troops or territories have not been 
directly menaced, the various Dominions have been litte 
more than academically interested in assuming an inde- 
pendent rdle in the making of war policy. Events in 
Greece and Crete first made Australia conscious of Its 
separate responsibilities ; the temporary weakening of the 
British naval shield in the Pacific has brought that con- 
sciousness to a head. Now, like Singapore, the Common- 
wealth feels naked, alone, neglected and on its mett.e 
Understanding of the position of those who ask for 
equal participation by all the Dominions in the making 
of war policy does not necessarily imply agreement with 
all their proposals. It is precisely because the Dominions 
are indenendent nations and equal in status with this 
country that the proposal for an Imperial War Cabinet is 
almost certa‘nly not practical politics. The decisions of an 
Imperial War Cabinet, however and wherever tt 
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might be set up, could not bind the Government and 
Parliament of Australia without reference back to them 
and their explicit agreement, any more than the decisions 
of a Supreme Allied Counci couid bind the &xecuuve and 
Congress of the United States. The Dominions are sover- 
eign states separated from London by long stretches 
in time and space. The only Dominion statesmen 
who could possibly go to Downing Street with power to 
act would be their Prime Ministers ; and their frime 
Ministers, or any other Cabinet representatives of similar 
weight, could not be spared in wartme from the direction 
of home affairs. Representatives they could send to the 
common council table as observers ; mandatories with 
guthority to commit their countries they could not. 

The ‘cry of the revolting American colonists in the 
eighteenth century was “no taxation without representa- 
tion.” It offered no solution, except complete self-govern- 
ment or separation, because representation was physically 
impossible. The cry is now “ no strategical decisions with- 
gut representation”; and distance and Dominion status 
make the solution of an Imperial War Cabinet equally 
impracticable. The problem is not one of the parts of an 
Empire, but one of Allies, sovereign and independent. It 
must be solved in the same way as inter-Allied strategy. 
That strategy must be made in broad outline by consulta- 
tion across the oceans. It must be executed, not by a 
common administration, but by separate Allied Govern- 
ments in their own countries and by unified commands on 
ach battle front. Neither Mr Curtin nor President 
Roosevelt can join Mr Churchill’s Government, or vice 
versa. But General Wavell, whose appointment has been 
agreed by all the Allies, can move English, American, 
Australian or Dutch forces in his area at his discretion. 

The task then is not to set up an Imperial War Cabinet, 
with responsible representatives from each Dominion and 
even India, to override or replace the War Cabinets in 
London or Canberra—just as, in the wider field of Allied 
strategy, the task is not to override or replace the execu- 
tve agencies of Britain and the United States by a single 
Anglo-American administration. The task is rather to 
tighten consultation between the equal and independent 
Allies. By telephone, cable and wireless, consultation is 
already carried on continuously, and with especial close- 
ness at crises. In London, there is an American Ambas- 
sador ; in Washington, there is a British Ambassador of 
Cabinet rank : in Canberra, there is a British High Com- 
missioner, an ex-Minister ; in London, again, there is an 
Australian High Commissioner, an ex-Premier. The 
physical and personal framework of consultation between 
exists. The problem is to 
strengthen and clothe that framework ; to transmute the 
High Commissioners in London and the Imperial capitals 
into men of Ambassadorial status in the countries where 
they are. stationed and of Cabinet rank in their own 
countries; and to furnish them with able and expert staffs 
to preserve a constant liaison between the war departments 
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of the two Governments. In Cairo, Mr Lyttelton is the 
projection of the British War Cabinet ; his orgamsation is 
the microcosm of the British Government aoroad ; and 
every Allied and Imperial Ambassador or Commissioner 
mignt be furnished with the same work of functional 
liaison. This, incidentaily, is broadly the solution proposed 
by Sir Earle Page, who came from the Australian Govern- 
ment to London in order to find ways and means of 
working out policy “against the background of general 
Empire interest.” Consultation between Ministers, he 
argues, is too slow, it is whie the plans are being worked 
out, lower down, that liaison is most needed. 

In particular, there is undoubtedly room for a much 
closer and more detailed liaison between the High Com- 
missioners in London and the various departments. There 
is NO More reason, in wartime, why every contact between 
London and Canberra should be funneled through the 
Dominions Office than there is to restrict contact 
between London and Washington to the Foreign Office 
and the State Department. Each of the Dominions should 
have its own observers stationed in each of the British 
Government departments that concern it. By this means 
the apparatus of information and consultation could be 
expanded. But the fundamental dilemma must remain: 
central decision is not compatible with diffused respon- 
sibility. It may be doubted whether any of the Dominions 
—or Britain—is ready to surrender part of its sovereignty 
to some central body ; it is certain that some of them are 
not. In these circumstances, an Imperial War Cabinet 
could neither replace the admittedly cumbrous 
mechanism of consultation at a distance nor prevent the 
occurrence of cases in which decisions have to be made 
without it. 

There is no magic in machinery. Insofar as what 
has happened in the Far East was due to faulty policy, 
and not to a total insufficiency of supplies over all the 
battlefronts, it can only be remedied, not by new com- 
mittees or Cabinets, but by new and abler men. More- 
over, if an Imperial War Cabinet or Supreme War 
Council, in London, Washington, Canberra, Singapore or 
Batavia, representative of and responsible to the Imperial 
or Allied Governments, did contain such men, they would 
be hamstrung by distance and their terms of reference. 
When The Economist has spoken, loosely it must be 
admitted, of an “Imperial War Cabinet,” it has meant 
a body of statesmen in London from all the Empire, 
chosen by Mr Churchill, as men of ability and not as 
representatives. Men of the required timbre, unoccupied 
in the administration of their own countries, may be no 
easier to find in the Dominions than they are in Britain. 
The point is that it is not representation but ability that 
is wanted, not a constitutional formula or new method of 
procedure, but a successful policy ; and it is only by the 
wit of the independent Allied Governments and the close- 
ness of their consultation that the failures of the past can 
be turned into the victories of the future. 
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Justice and Revenge 


HE Allies have again met in council, for the first 
2h time since they assembled to ratify the Atlantic 
Charter. On this occasion, their agenda was not the 
nations’ hopes of a better future, but their concern with 
the grim facts of to-day, with the agonies that are being 
inflicted hourly upon Europe by its Nazi overlords, and 
on Russia by the invading armies. M. Molotov’s long 
indictment of German atrocities gave impetus to the meet- 
ing, but the Poles are reported to have been ntost active 
in securing its assembly, and the British and American 
Governments have given their suppori. General Sikorski 
presided over the assembly, which was formally opened 
by Mr Eden. 

A conference to consider Germany’s misdeeds and to 
devise just measures of retribution is certainly valuable. 
It may clear Britain and America—the two nations who 
have physically suffered least—of the charge of showing 
an infuriating readiness to forgive the injuries Germans 
have done to other peoples. But the main task of the 
assembly was far more vital. By facing the problem of 
retribution, it was in a position to lay the foundations 
of a functioning system of international law in post-war 
Europe. 

There are three essentials for any rational or fruitful 
discussion of Nazi atrocities. First, the allocation of guilt 
must be measured by accepted canons of law. Secondly, 
punishment must fall on those who are guilty in a moral 
and ‘not in a racial sense. The Nazis have made racial 
scapegoats; the allies must not fall into exactly the same 
error. There are men and women inside Germany whose 
indictment of the Nazis would be as long and painful 
as M. Molotov’s. They, too, must be allowed justice—a 
step which might at the same time establish the revolu- 
tionary but just principle that a government’s treatment 
of its own subjects is the concern of international society. 
Finally, the means of judging the guilty and imposing 
punishment must be justly and realistically devised. The 
institutions necessary to ensure justice must be planned, 
the obligations of upholding them squarely accepted or 
the impossibility of preventing indiscriminate reprisals 
must be frankly admitted. 

None of these principles is easy, especially in the licht 
of what will almost certainly be the post-war mentality 
of Europe. It is very natural that, when the Nazi system 
crumbles, Europe will face the likelihood of the most 
frightful massacre in its history. But it is useless to 
pretend that massacres can have any but unhealthy. con- 
sequences for international society. It is not so much their 
effect on the massacred ; those who massacre are scarred 
and warped. Europe’s fabric of order and decency is 
already torn to shreds. Licensed murder on the side of 
the victors would destroy it further. It is the task of the 
Allies to face this awful contingency and to canalise 
vengeance into legal channels, as, in most countries, private 
vendettas have gradually given place to national law. 
They must envisage a system which will incorporate and 
maintain the principles of legal trial, legal guilt and appro- 
priate legal institutions. 

The canons of law exist. Clause III of the two Hague 
Conventions of 1899 and 1907—both of which were 
signed and ratified by Germany—covers the behaviour of 
the conquering power in occupied territories : and other 
clauses cover such issues as the imposing of collective 
punishment for individual acts—a temptation to which 
the Allies must not succumb when it is the turn of the 
Germans to be arraigned as criminals. These conventions 
might be strengthened by adding to the general pro- 
visions of international law a clause making the main- 
tenance of certain basic human rights—chief among them 
due process of law—the concern of the entire international 
community. The allotting of responsibility must as far 
as possible be carried on before international tribunals 
according to the proper methods of judicial procedure— 
the receiving of evidence, counsel for the defence, 


impartial judgment. Finally, the execution of the penalty 
—be it death, imprisonment, or fine—must not be lef 
to the plaintiffs. It, too, must be brought into the frame. 
work of law and supernational action—a point whid 
raises the urgent but delicate problem of policing ap 
international community. 

In other words, to deal with German atrocities in th 
only way which will prevent an appalling prolongation of 
suffering and a further undermining ot turoje’s sociql 
structure, the Allies must devote themselves in 
earnestness to the creation of a functioning internation 
legal system with courts of law whose duties cover, no 
only relations between states, but the fundamental right 
of man. The Allies have proclaimed their determinatigg 
to set their handling of the problem of German atrocitig 
on an “ unassailably legal basis.” To neglect the implica. 
tions of such avbasis is to court certain failure, and thep 
to cloak it with lip service to justice and law. 

Much good may come of this Allied conference, Ye 
it is surely a disturbing thought that the Allies have not 
met for six months, and that the thing that brings them 
together now is not reconstruction or joint planning for 3 
co-operative European order, but simply the question of 
atrocities and retribution. It is as though a doctor con- 
fined himself to the symptom of delirium and declined 
to probe into the nature of the disease itself. German 
atrocities are the fruit of a vile political system. That in 
its turn is in part the fruit of anarchic social and economic 
conditions—mass unemployment, mass despair, mass 
revolt—which have had their searing effect on many 
European nations and have combined with the fan 
German penchant for excess to produce the unbelievable 
brutalities of the Nazi system; while a first duty 
clearly the punishment of the guilty, it would be a dis 
astrous break with the best penal practices of civilised 
society if all attempt to deal with the problem of the 
rehabilitation both of the criminal and of the misled were 
set aside. 

General de Gaulle gave a wise reminder of the red 
purpose of the Allied meeting when he spoke of concert- 
ing “‘ essential measures so that a renewal of such crimes 
should be made impossible.” The Allies are, after all 
pledged to build a Europe sufficiently different from the 
Europe of 1914 and 1939 to give some hope of avajding 
total war and its fearful consequences. Punishment of the 
criminal is a necessary and important step in the process, 
a step significantly omitted last time. But it is only one 
step. Prevention and cure must come after. Do the Allies 
intend to confine their co-operation to this negative basis’ 
Are there to be no conferences at which the basis of 4 
joint policy for Europe will be worked out? The peoples 
of the world are looking towards just retribution ; it § 
right and proper that they should. But they are looking 
far beyond it to the hope of peace and order which only 
effective planning and joint action can secure. Are the 
Allied statesmen to prove unequal to this wider task? 





AMERICAN SURVEY 
appears this week on pages 66 to 69. It is hoped to | 
make this a permanent weekly feature of The Economist. 

Fhis new section will attempt to give a brief review 
| of the major aspects of public affairs, political and 
economic, in the United States. It will incorporate 
contributions from our Correspondents in the Unit 
States as well as material written in London. 

In the present state of communications across the 
| Atlantic, it is not easy to secure an adequate flow 
of information. What is prompt is scanty ; and what 
is detailed is de'ayed. In particular, correspondence 
arrives very irreovlarly. For the defects in ‘“‘American 
Survey that will follow from these causes, the 
indulgence of readers is asked. 
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NOTES 


Hiatus at Singapore 

Mr Duff Cooper has been unfortunate—or badly 
treated—though he may not have been the best man to do 
the job that he has not been allowed to begin. After only a 
few weeks as Resident Minister at Singapore, his appoint- 
ment has been terminated. It should be emphasised that 
no blame for the many military and’ administrative short- 
comings in Malaya can be attributed to him. Before his 
appointment, presumably to do in Singapore the work of 
‘o-ordination in supply, political and propaganda matters 
which Mr Lyttelton is doing in Cairo, Mr Duff Cooper 
had no jurisdiction; his mission was merely to report. 
After his appointment, he had no time. General Wavell, 
whose appointment as Commander-in-Chief in the South- 
West Pacific area apparentiy made the departure of the 
Resident Minister “ necessary,” has strong views about the 
catholic and comprehensive nature of a commander’s 
functions—not without good reason; and it is probably 
more than a coincidence that, just as General Wavell left 
Cairo when Mr Lyttelton arrived, Mr Duff Cooper left 
Singapore when General Wavell came to Java. Bur the 
political problems of Singapore remain, as well as its mili- 
tary dangers. No clear report has come out, but quarreling 
and fecriminations age obviously going on, with past mal- 
administration as the background and with the Governor, 
the Colonial Secretary, the military command, the civil 
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servants, the non-official community and the journalists as 
protagonists. Through the haze of partial information, it is 
hot a pleasing picture ; and it does not seem easy for some 
Britons in Malaya to regard Chinese or Malays as allies 
instead of coolies. It had been hoped, in Australia. as well 
a in Singapore, that Mr Duff Cooper’s War Council might 
step in and restore good sense and good government—and 
800d information, instead of the spurious “good news” 
which has been their staple. Now it will be General Wavell’s 
job, from a headquarters a long way off, to call a plague 
0n all their houses ; and presumably his solution will be 
to hand the control of administration over to his own 
commanders—which, if they can be weaned from the 
mentality which has led them, day after day, to put out 
the most infelicitous communiqués of the whole war, may 
indeed be very appropriate in a city which is very quickly 
ceasing to be a seat of government and becoming a fortress 
under siege. Nevertheless, Singapore must feel deserted. 
The Commander is in the Netherlands Indies ; the Admiral 
i charge has left to reorganise the Far’ Eastern fleet ; Mr 
Duff Cooper has gone. And, if Singapore and any part of 

alaya is saved, it will still be necessary for General 


Wavell and the British and Australian Governments to find ¥ 
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OF THE WEEK 


Far Eastern War Front 

The chronicle of disaster in the Far East continues. 
With the British forces’ withdrawal down the Malayan 
west coast, the invaders have reached open country which 
is more suited to mechanical warfare and they undoubtedly 
possess heavy superiority ‘in this type of equipment, The 
abandonment of Kuala Lumpur, the second largest city 
of Maiaya, was rendered inevitable by the forcing of the 
Slim river on January 7th. At this engagement, the Jap- 
anese made good use of tanks and«sare now thrusting 
forward beyond Kuala Lumpur. Another disturbing feature 
of the Kuala Lumpur battle was the Allies’ lack of air 
support. This can perhaps be made good more rapidly than 
the tank shortage. Otherwise, the fate of Singapore is likely 
to become extremely hazardous. The Japanese are showing 
some signs of a drive to open up a new front. There have 
been Japanese raids on Rangoon, and British air raids 
launched from Burma have been harassing the enemy in 
Thailand. Sooner or later, Southern Burma is bound to enter 
the battle zone, if only on account of Japan’s need to close 
the Burma Road. Sharp frontier conflicts are reported, and 
it would be in Japan’s interest to launch the campaign 
before any sizeable Chinese reinforcements can arrive in 
Burma. With the American resistance in the Philippines 
unrelieved and unreinforced and the new Japanese attacks 
on the Dutch East Indies, the maritime war zone, too, has 
a rather unhealthy look. It is clear that Japan has comfort- 
able command of the seas between the islands, a fact 
rather ominously confirmed by Admiral Hart’s arrival in 
the Dutch East Indies by submarine. In™ fact, the one 
promising feature in the whole war zone is the very success- 
ful Chinese campaign round Changsha and the increased 
military activity in Hupeh, Honan, Anhwei and Kwangtung. 
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Battle of the Indies 


Japanese ability to launch an invasion on the Dutch 
East Indies while the Battle of Malaya is sull in progress 
demonstrates once more how grossly Japan was under- 
estimated by the democracies. Striking south, Japanese 
forces captured the island of Tarakan off the east coast of 
Dutch Borneo last weekend. Since then, the northern 
peninsula of Celebes, Minahasa, has been the object of 
fierce fighting, in the course of which the Japanese claim 
the capture of the aerodrome at Menado. The present 
battle is of incalculable importance from the strategic as 
well as from the economic standpoint. Netherlands India at 
present forms a vital barrier to enemy raiders with designs 
on Allied shipping in the Indian Ocean. It also forms an 
important link between Singapore and Port Darwin. The 
Japanese have struck at the centre of the link, seeking no 
doubt to divide the Allied forces and, in particular, to 
prevent contact between the two main Dutch naval bases 
of Surabaya in Java and Amboina in the Moluccas. ‘The 
immediate economic gain from the rich Tarakan oilfields 
will, no doubt, be small, since the Dutch appear to have 
scorched their earth scrupulously and efficiently, but the 
Japanese successes already constitute a serious threat to 
the important oil wells at Balikpapan in Dutch Borneo. 
The extent to which active Allied support is being 
given to the Dutch in their gallant defence is not clear. 
It is known that for some weeks the United States navy 
has been co-operating with Dutch naval units in the 
defence of the Indies and that, in the first week of the 
New Year, Admiral T. C. Hart, commanding the US 
Asiatic Fleet and the allied navies in the south-west Pacific, 
arrived in the islands. There have recently been reports that 
both American and Australian bombers have assisted in 
operations off Borneo, and Mr Curtin is reported to have 
pledged substantial Australian aid to the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor-General, Dr van Mook, who arrived in Canberra for 
discussions some ten days ago. Meanwhile, the Dutch have 
effectively helped themselves. The list of successes disclosed 
by Mr Piet Kerstens, newly annointed Minister of 
Economics and Shipping, who recently returned from 
Batavia, is impressive by any standards. He claimed no less 
than 16 Japanese naval and merchant vessels, of which two 
were cruisers, as definitely destroyed since the outbreak of 
the war in the Far East. Since his statement, a difect 
hit on one more cruiser off Tarakan has been claimed by 
a Dutch bomber. The Dutch are fighting an all-in war for 
territory whose defence is vital to the whole of allied 
strategy. 


* * * 


Perspective on the German Retreat 


The Russian advance in the main Moscow centre has 
now been continuing for over a month and brilliant pro- 
gress has been achieved. In the northern sector, the 
important junction of Rzhev is threatened. In the centre, 
although Mozhaisk is. still strongly defended, the Germans’ 
position grows daily worse under the threat of encircle- 
ment from north and south. General Zhukov’s fofces have 
made a penetration of well over 100 miles and have ad- 
vanced into the province of Smolensk. Germany’s northern 
and southern fronts are threatened too. Activity on 
the Karelian peninsula is increasing while, in the south, 
the Russians claim to have recrossed the Donetz river 
behind Kharkov. All this represents a remarkable setback 
for the Germans, and were it not for the ineradicable British 
habit of seeing victory round almost every corner and of 
suiting their efforts to their hopes, it would be unnecessary 
to do more than rejoice with the Russians and accepr the 
German discomfiture. As it is, there is need for a careful 
assessment of the German position and its relation to the 
staying power of the Germans—at home as well as at the 
front. First, it must be remembered that the retreat began 
when the Germans failed to take Moscow, and a shorten- 
ing and consolidating of their winter line became neces- 
sary. There are no natural defences in the great ‘Russian 
plain, and once the decision to retreat became inevitable, 
the Germans could argue that it was in their interest to 
put a large zone of thorough!y scorched earth—if 


“scorched ” is appropriate to a Russian winter—between 
their main forces and the advancing Russians. If a calcula- 
tion of this kind was made, it is possible that the fighting 
at Mozhaisk is nothing more than a prolonged rearguard 
action designed to keep open the Moscow-Smolensk line 
as long as possible. A decisive factor is of course morale. 
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‘The German armies are tasting retreat—and under app. 
ling conditions—for the first time. Much depends gp 
whether the German soldiers feel they are part of a 
orderly withdrawal. The German High Command lain 
that the Russians are falling into a trap by advancing jig 
winter, losing valuable equipment in return for useles 
land while extending their lines before the spring offensive 
That is as may be, but in any case it is a very pleasay 
change to hear the Germans explaining away retreats, 


* * * 


RAF Regiment 


The plans for defending aerodromes, in this county 
but not yet (for some reason) overseas, have beep 
announced, and they are not new. The Aerodrome Defence 
Force becomes the RAF Regiment, dressed in RAF blue 
off. duty and in khaki battledress on duty, and with 
seconded Army officers in their regimental khaki. Major. 
General Liardet, who has been an inspector of aerodromes 
for over a year, becomes Commandant of the Regiment 
and Director-General of Ground Defence in the Air Min. 
istry ; but he is responsible to the War Office and HQ 
Home Forces. His predecessor as Director-General of 
Ground Defence, Air Commodore Sanders, will be his 
assistant. Mr Attlee, announcing this scheme, said that, 
while Army responsibility must remain, because aerodrome 
defence is logically and actually part of the defence of the 
surrounding country, the RAF had been made the local 
agent. RAF station commanders will have control of their 
defending units, and station ground staffs will be a further 
line of defence. TO the layman, the arrangement must 
appear a compromise and confused. He may even suspect 
that the motives which caused the War Office to snatch 
back the Commandos from their independent position in 
liaison with the Navy have been at work again. The first 
line of defence for aerodromes is aircraft, and that is the 
job of the RAF. At any rate, it is obvious that the new 
body, whatever its name and status, should be at least as 
well selected, instructed and equipped*as the Commandos 
themselves.The type of organisation adopted for aerodrome 
defence is only a means to an end. The end is the defence 
of aerodromes and, for that, three things are needed: 
adequate methods of defence ; adequate defensive equip- 
ment ; and adequate training. The RAF Regiment’ will go 
through infantry training, weapon training, and then tact- 
cal training for their special job. It is to be hoped that as 
they proceed through the course they will find the neces- 
sary weapons, tanks, guns and anti-aircraft guns, and the 
needed effective tactics. This will be the test, and not the 
adumbration now of new titles or new combinations of 
uniform. 


The Lost Blitz 


The general feeling that the bombing offensive against 
Germany provided for the autumn and winter of 1941-42 
has gone astray is not simply due to lay ignorance and lack 
of understanding. It is due to the weight and continuity 
of attack which were promised, quite gratuitously, in the 
speeches of Ministers last spring and summer. When Sif 
Archibald Sinclair says (as he did in a speech in the City 
last week) that, even with the advent of Russia as an ally 
and before the entry of Japan as an adversary, British 
air resources were stretched to the utmost over all the 
fronts, he is giving one sound reason why the Blitz against 
German cities, which was promised, never happened—and 
one which was just as obvious when the “ we'll give it them 
back” speeches were made. When he points out that it 18 
difficult to bomb the Germans as hard as they bombed 
Britain because Germany and German Europe are a much 
more widely spread target than this island, he is confirming 
what a number of sceptical commentators said when thes¢ 
promises were first given. Remarkably bad flying weather 
and the improvement of defences have played an important 
part. But the fact is that, even allowing for this, the bombo 
ing of Germany has not been so intensive as it had officially 
been suggested it would be; and the real trouble is that 
those in authority do not seem prepared to admit openly 
that their strategital plan in the air is not quite what *he 
public has been allowed to believe it to be. It is not, very 
rightly, based on reprisals which, unless they are also 
sponsored by sound military considerations, are largely 
waste ; nor is it based on the exaggerated belief in the 
efficacy of bombing as a separate weapon which was 
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thoroughly exploded by the failure of the Luftwaffe in the 
autumn and winter of 1940-41. It appears to be based, as 
it should be, on co-operation and the use of air power as an 
auxiliary, mot autonomously—as an aid to the blockade 
by the bombing of shipping, key factories and communica- 
tions and as artillery and a protective cover for land and 
sea forces. It is true, as Mr Churchill said in America, 
that bombing will play a great part in the defeat of Ger- 
many, but not in isolation; and it does no justice to the 
valuable work which is being done night and day by the 
RAF to allow it to be believed that it is falling short of 
some grandiose and impracticable target. It would smooth 
away a lot of bewilderment and some irritation about the 
fact that Germany has not, after all, been wrecked and 
blasted this winter, if a few of the more misleading Minis- 
terial words on this subject were now well and truly eaten. 
When the point is put to them, no people are in a better 
position than the British to understand that wars are not 
won by bombing. 


Overseas Remittances 


It was perhaps more than a coincidence that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s announcement that the ban 
on remittances to emigrants in countries outside ° the 
sterling area would be relaxed was made on the day after 
President Roosevelt’s Budget message. For the only justi- 
fication for allowing the loss of doliar exchange—however 
small—by concessions to private individuals is the heavy 
new financial burdens which the war will now place upon 
the American hosts of these emigrants. From the moment 
the question of sending children overseas was mooted, the 
Government very wisely refused to allow any remittances 
to children and adults evacuated under private arrange- 
ments to the United States and Canada, primarily because 
of the need for conserving dollars, and also because such 
a concession might have led to a rush on shipping on behalf 
of the children of the rich to the detriment of the Govern- 
ment’s own evacuation scheme. Now, however, the fact 
that the United States at war, and will eventually be 
compelled to reduce its standard of living because of the 
enormous war effort it has undertaken, outweighs the dollar 
consideration, though the remittances allowed are limited 
to amounts that can hardly do more than cover the bare 
cost of living—if that. For each child under the age of 16 
at the time of departure the maximum sum allowed is £3 
amonth and for every adult responsible for children {10 a 
month, sums which will leave little or nothing over for 
dothing and other necessaries. (The procedure for making 
the payments is explained in a Finance Note on page 78.) 
No remittances can be made to adults not in charge of 
children—very rightly, since such adults, who ought never 
to have gone, should be regarded as part of the common 
stock of manpower and available for war work. In fact, 
the new arrangement is another illustration of the American 
people’s change-over from the position of generous helpers 
to that of working allies. 


Lower Rations 


The first of the expected cuts in food rations have 
come. From January 12th, the sugar and fat rations reverted 
to the quantities available weekly before November 17, 
1941, namely, } lb. of sugar and } lb. of fats, of which not 
more than 2 oz. can be butter. It was, of course, clear from 
the day that Japan entered the war that cuts would have 
to be made and more than a month has gone by before 
the inevitable first step has been taken. This delay may 
have been due to the fact that the necessary re-allocation 
of shipping quotas between the Allies and their depart- 
ments, leaving less space for the British Ministry of Food, 
has only just been completed, though the need for cuts 
might wisely have been anticipated. In any case, the claims 
on shipping made by the war in the Pacific will increase in 
Coming months ; and it cannot be too strongly urged that 
Lord Woolton should, so far as possible, hold stocks intact 
and take any cut out of current consumption. It is a sign 
of providence that the normal cheese ration is to be reduced 
by 1 0Z, to 2 oz. on February 9th, although priority cheese 
fations are rightly to be maintained. Since stocks of cheese 
are apparently somewhat restricted, it is possible that still 
urther cuts in the normal rations, and in the allowance to 
caterers, wil! be necessary if these priority claims are to be 
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met. On this and other long-term matters, Lord Woolton 
has so far been silent. It would be fairer and more 
expedient to warn the country as a whole that further cuts 
in a variety of rations are more probable than possible— 
the present tea ration, for instance, cannot enjoy any long 
expectation of life in existing circumstances—so that the 
present level will not continue to be taken for granted. 


* * * 


Calling Up Women 


The 1920 age-group of women registered last Satur- 
day and will be called up, concurrently with the 1921’s who 
registered last year, under the new National Service Act. 
Registration, however, took place under the Registration 
for Employment Order, and many of the women who regis- 
tered are not liable to conscription—if, for instance, they 
are married or mothers—but only to direction; their 
registrations will be kept separate at the employment ex- 
changes. Single women and widows without children, on 
the other hand, wil! be regarded as liable for service under 
the new Act; but they will not be called up if they 
are already working in agriculture and forestry; civil 
defence ; the cotton industry ; munitions, including work in 
canteens and hostels ; some positions in national and local 
government; NAAFI; timber production; and public 
utilities and transport; or if they are religious sisters, 
teachers, veterinary surgeons, doctors, dentists or 
members of hospital and nursing services. The next stage, 
provided that a woman has not declared herself a con- 
scientious objector, is the consideration, by the district 
manpower boards, of applications for deferment, either 
from the employer or from the woman herself, because of 
her present work or on the grounds of exceptional hard- 
ship—in the latter case, the procedure is slightly different 
from that for fhen, and the question of hardship will be 
decided before medical examination. Finally, when defer- 
ment, hardship and conscientious objection have been 
decided—against the applicant—the options between the 
various forms of national service—the auxiliary forces, civil 
defence and industry—take effect. Women who are turned 
down for the forces on medical or other grounds will be 
given the opportunity of serving in NAAFI; if they refuse 
this, they are in the same position as women who have 
chosen industry or civil defence and will be summoned for 
interview by the employment exchange. At this stage, there 
is little comment called for on this somewhat elaborate pro- 
cedure except to ask that it be made as effective as possible 
in spite of its elaboration. Already there is considerable 
waste and duplication, because the 1921 and earlier age- 
groups, who registered last year, must—or shou'd—have 
had the tests of deferment and hardship already applied to 
them when they were interviewed. It now seems that those 
who then escaped the net are to have further tests ; and, 
presumably, the employers and the women themselves will 
have to produce more cogent reasons why they should not 
be called up—or directed—if the new manpower policy is 
to mean anything at all. Otherwise, it will again be a case 
of merely picking a few here and there instead of gather- 
ing in the wide harvest which the nation needs, 
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Diversion in Africa 


With the fall of Bardia and Sollum, only Halfaya 
remains upon the British lines of communication to inter- 
fere with the rapid bringing up of supplies to the new 
front line beyond Benghazi. This is fortunate, for it seems 
likely that the first phase of the battle for Tripolitania is 
about to open. Rommel’s forces are deployed on a short 70- 
mile front between El Agheila—the maximum point of the 
British advance in 1941—and Marada, and so far they have 
put up a very stubborn rearguard action, defeating all 
attempts to encircle them and cut them off from the possi- 
bility of reinforcement from Tripoli. The British forces 
have a tremendous task before them, for it is their job 
to make of North Africa what Spain was to the campaigns 
of Napoleon, a “ running sore,” a constant irritant, a per- 
petual diversion which draws men, tanks and aircraft away 
from the main European front. It is still too early to say 
whether Hitler. has determined to organise the diversion on 
an heroic scale. His decision must depend upon the extent 
to which stabilisation is possible in Russia. But there are 
signs of preparation in the Mediterranean, and Malta, in 
particular, has been subjected to an air offensive so heavy as 
to suggest the preliminaries of an invasion. 


* * * 


Indian Paralysis 

Time and the opportunity are slipping away in India 
Every week proves that an increased number of Indian 
politicians, of all groups, are anxious to co-operate in the 
war. On all sides, there is a feeling, which found some voice 
in the December meeting of the Congress Working Com- 
mittee as well as, widely, in the Press, that some interim 
settlement, in the face of the new Japanese danger, should 
be possible. But those who have the decision in their hands 
are coming no closer. Under the confused and contradictory 
verbiage of the latest resolutions of Congress, the old im- 
practicable proposals seem intact; and, correspondingly, 
the leaders of the Moslem League are still talking of par- 
tition, instead of national unity. Mr Amery has spoken ; 
and, in effect, he sees no new way in which the deadlock 
can be broken, in spite of the tide of national sentiment 
that the Japanese aggression has set in motion. The Viceroy 
is silent and apparently as isolated from what is going 
on as the old Chinese Emperors, the Sons of Heaven. 
Without discussions, there will be no settlement, and with- 
out meetings, no discussion. The preparations for defend- 
ing Indian territory go forward by decree ; and the expan- 
sion of India’s armed forces and arms output is an astonish- 
ing contrast to India’s utter inability, from the Viceroy 
downwards, to help itself politically. 


x * * 


The Rio Conference 


The Pan-American Conference at Rio de Janeiro was 
to open on Thursday of this week. The Conference derives 
from the resolutions accepted by all the republics at the 
Havana Conference in 1940, when it was resolved that 
an act of aggression against one American republic by a 
non-American power should be considered an act. of 
aggression against all. There is a certain.amount of humour 
in the situation, since it can hardly havé been envisaged at 
Havana that the United States would appear in the réle 
not of protector but of victim. The Havana resolution did 
not specify, save in the vaguest terms, what action should 
be taken by the republics not directly affected. As things 
stand at present, there seems to be a direct relation between 
nearness to the United States and willingness to go all 
the way in its support. Thus the Caribbean and Central 
American republics (with the exception of Mexico) have 
declared war on the Axis. Mexico, Colombia and Venezuela 
have broken off diplomatic relations. Brazil, Peru, 
Bolivia, Paraguay and Uruguay are apparently prepared to 
join in measures of economic warfare and in surveillance 
of Axis agents. Chile and Argentina dissent. Chile’s pre- 
occupation is believed to arise from the impending 
Presidential election rather than from her German popula- 
tion, and it is possible that her vote will be cast with the 
majority. But Dr Ruiz Guinazu, the Argentine Foreign 
Minister, has flatly declared that he will not agree to any 
measures of pre-belligerency. This attitude is, in part, 
Argentina’s traditional opposition to United States leader- 
ship in South America. But in part also it is something 
peculiar to the present political situation in Argentina. 
The Castillo Government is bent on maintaining a stiff 
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neutrality with what can only be called de Valeran defiance 
of the opinion of its neighbours—and, unlike Mr de Valera, 
it is at odds with the legislature and very doubtful of 
popular support, especially on this issue. The apparent 
temper of the United States delegation, which is led by 
Mr Sumner Wells, is to waste no time on conciliating 
this opposition, but to take decisions by a majority vote, 
From the strategic point of view, the most important 
republic is Brazil, followed by Peru, Colombia and Vene- 
zuela. It is on them that Mr Welles will concentrate his 


attention. 
* * + 


Feeding the People 


From the moment communal feeding was first mooted, 
private caterers went in fear of the competition they might 
suffer. They have been consistently hostile to canteens, But 
when the so-called “ British restaurants ” were started, their 
cries of unfair competition became louder than ever. It is 
true that in large towns British restaurants attract the same 
customers as the light refreshment caterers, and that, owing 
to the use of voluntary labour, their low rent charges, 
if rent is paid at all, and the fact that they only have to 
cover costs, they can give better value for money— 
that is, provide cheaper meals. The purpose of these 
restaurants, however, has been rather lost sight of. They 
were designed to provide facilities for feeding the public 
in the event of their own cooking or feeding arrangements 
being destroyed by enemy action—as many homes and cafés 
have been. They now serve rather different purposes. They 
are used by people who formerly lunched in their own 
homes or off sandwiches, and particularly by the new war- 
time recruits into industry. In some districts, particularly 
suburban and country districts, they have won a popularity 
and success which could not have been achieved by the 
commercial caterer working on “ business ” lines, and the 
Minister of Food, after meeting a deputation of caterers’ 
representatives, has undertaken that an inspection will be 
made in any area in which it is proposed to start a British 
restaurant, on application by the caterers in the area. Per- 
mission will be given only if a British restaurant is con- 
sidered essential in the area, because there are insufficient 
alternative places for the preparation of meals other than 
people’s own homes. This decision should alleviate the 
anxiety felt by so many small caterers who are afraid of 
being deprived of their livelihood (there is no method of 
compensating them), simply because it has become fashion- 
able for local authorities to set up British restaurants. There 
will be some assurance that money, effort and food will 
not be wasted in any area merely to emulate a neighbour. 
On the other hand, communal feeding has two purposes 
which should not be forgotten when the caterer complains: 
economy of staff and equipment; and cheapness. The 
aim of wartime food “policy is to feed the people; and 
the price of meals and the efficient use of food, labour and 
facilities are as important in terms of social justice and 
wartime expediency as any vested interests, however well 
founded. 


* . * 


Hungarian Vortex 

The prospect of German diplomacy at grips with the 
Hungarian problem provides much ironic entertainment 
for the Allied Powers. The agreement of stable frontiers 
between Hungary and her neighbours presents difficulties 
for which there are no ideal solutions under the New Order 
any more than there were under the Trianon Diktat. The 
immediate purpose of Ribbentrop’s visit to Budapest, 
promptly followed by that of Ciano, remains a matter for 
speculation. Its wider implications are clear. Germany 
requires from Hungary a greater contribution to the Axi 
cause in terms of both food and soldiers. It also requires 
more evidence that Hungary is willing to play the German 
game in Central Europe. Hungarian policy, now as for- 
merly, lies in the pursuit of strictly nationalist ee 
involving friction of a more or less severe nature with the 
Axis satellites, Roumania, Croatia and Slovakia—and the 
contribution of minimum resources to the feeding o 
Germany and the conduct of the Russian campaign. 7 
conflict of purpose provides the opportunity for ention 
bargaining and old-fashioned diplomacy. The acuteness 0 
the German need may force Ribbentrop to concede, 4 
least nominally, that Hungary shall assume a position © 
subordinate leadership over the Central European puppets. 
Whether Hungary can combine this ambition with tw 
mission to replace Italian garrisons in Balkan rey 
territory, as an alternative to taking the field against te 
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Russians, is far more doubtful. German resources in 
Europe are now severely strained, but she is stil in a 
position to bring considerable pressure tq bear on depen- 
dent Governments. Ciano’s visit raises even more interest- 
ing possibilities. It is barely eight years since Hungary and 
the defunct Austria, under the leadership of Mussolini, 
formed an offensive counter-bloc to Nazi expansion under 
the Rome Protocol system, Austria is now out of the 
picture, but it is difficult to believe that in Hungary and 
Italy the ambition to bargain with Berlin on a collective 
basis is extinct. Germany will certainly find it more diffi- 
cult to exploit her stronger allies by diplomatic methods 
than to crush the occupied countries by brute force. The 
first opposition to the New Order may well come from 
within: from Italy and Hungary, and even from Vichy 
France. 


Milk-O 


Now that the corner of the winter has been turned, it 
is time to form some estimate of the measure of success 
attending Lord Woolton’s courageous but complicated 
scheme for the rationing of liquid milk. The scheme as it 
stands at present has, of course, numerous drawbacks, the 
chief being that treatment of the normal adult consumer 
varies in too great a measure between the domain of one 
roundsman and another. It is not clear to what extent each 
roundsman’s sphere of delivery is a self-sufficient unit, but 
there is no doubt that there is very little evening-out of 
surpluses between roundsmen in the same district, and next 
tonone between different regions. The decision to bring pro- 
ducer-retailers into the scheme was a big step in the right 
direction and will do much to make the country surplus 
available for the benefit of the townsman. The greatest 
success Of the scheme is the certainty with which most 
priority classes have been supplied, although the grant of 
extra milk in cases of illness has worked far from smoothly, 
largely on account of a short-sighted decision in the first 
place to withhold from the public details of the ailments for 
which extra milk might be granted. Supplies of condensed 
milk and dried milk powder appear to be adequate to the 
demand. But this is mainly due to the somewhat high price 
at which tinned milk is retailed and to the inability of the 
Ministry of Food to popularise dried milk. Since powdered 
milk—together with the national loaf—is one of the most 
satisfactory ventures of the Ministry, its only drawback 
being that a little skill is required in its mixing, it is un- 
fortunate that its properties are not more widely appre- 
ciated. Finally, the scheme has only just entered the winter 
months in which the hardest weather can normally be 
expected. It is all too probable that two pints a week for the 
noymal adult would be by no means general in the event of 
heavy snow and severe frost. 


* * - 


Industrial Health 


_ At the end of November, the British Medical Associa- 
tion presented the report of its committee on industrial 
health in factories. Briefly, this recommended the appoint- 
ment of medical officers—either whole-time or part-time, 
according to the size of the factory—and an efficient medical 
liaison System between the factory and outside medical 
services, including the patient’s own doctor. Obviously, the 
object of the BMA’s report—the reduction of illness which, 
through common ailments alone, costs industry so much in 
teal and money terms—is the right one. But it is not nearly 
sO certain that the means proposed to achieve it are the 
best ; and, in a pamphlet published by the Fabian Society, 
Dr Hermann Levy has made some searching criticisms of 
the recommendations. First of all, he shows how im- 
practicable is the BMA’s proposal that the general practi- 
tioner should achieve a better acquaintance with industrial 
medicine by “ improved medical education, continuous inter- 
change of information during a patient’s illness, and a 
Closer association between the medical profession and in- 
dustry.” A doctor’s training, he points out, is already ex- 
pensive enough without adding to it the cost of studying 
industrial medicine; nor has he the time—under the present 
system of remuneration—for undertaking any specialised 
work such as physio-therapy. Moreover, there is the danger 
that a faulty diagnosis—so important in the case of industrial 
accidents and disease—can be made even more easily from 
a Spurious specialised knowledge than from ignorance. Let 
the panel doctor, says Dr Levy, remain the family doctor, 
Whose function is to diagnose and treat ordinary cases, but 
who should be able to suspect, though not to diagnose and 
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still less to treat, more serious developments. The latter 
should be left to real specialists in industrial medicine, and 
here again Dr Levy differs from the BMA in his concep- 
tion of the nature and functions of these doctors. The 
BMA regards them as the servants of the employers who, 
through the “interchange of information,” should be able 
to learn a case history from a patient’s panel doctor. This, as 
Dr Levy shows, would make the latter suspect to his 
patient who would rightly resent his own medical adviser 
being indirectly an adviser to his employer as well. Whether 
the solution favoured by Dr Levy, that the industrial doctor 
should be the employee of a mutual compensation fund— 
and therefore responsible to both emp!oyers and workers— 
is the right one will probably not receive general acceptance, 
because at present sick workers often regard their insurance 
societies as too prone “to cheat” them of their rights. But 
—and it is Dr Levy’s own chief conclusion—whatever 
system for promoting industrial health is proposed, it must 
be related to a reformed system of national health insur- 
ance and workmen’s compensation. That the BMA failed to 
recognise this destroys most of the value of its report. 


* + 
Question Time 


There has been some suggestion that question time in 
the Commons should be abolished or curtailed. The argu- 
ment is that too many Members are mere exhibitionists ; 
that constituents put too high a value on the mere asking 
of questions by their representatives, and expect too much ; 
and that they are the worst way of doing business with the 
departments because the civil servants are put on the de- 
fensive, anxious to excuse or explain themselves, rather 
than to tackle the matter raised. There is, of course, some 


‘ substance in these allegations. But the argument is still an 


exercise in perverted ingenuity; and it is not without signifi- 
cance that it comes in the main from men who tend 
to be sure that Parliament has no function in war- 
time and nearly sure that it has none in_ peace- 
time either, men who usually equate democracy 
and inefficiency and, per contra, totalitarianism and 
efficiency and who, like the late Mr Neville Chamberlain in 
foreign affairs, want to put domestic politics on “a practical 
business footing.” The fact is that the reverse is the case ; 
question time is probably the most valuable hour of Parlia- 
mentary time in war conditions, and might well be ex- 
tended. Mr Churchill has called the House the Grand 
Inquest of the nation, vigilant to ring the alarm bell. It is 
at question time that the coyness of Ministers and depart- 
ments about misdeeds, mistakes, bungling and mismanage- 
ment is assiduously, and on the whole successfully, assailed. 
At question time, Ministers can be induced to make plain 
what is obscure and reasonable what has appeared unreason- 
able for lack of information. Parliamentary questions are the 
great sanction against recalcitrant and inflated officials, for 
non-committal departmental answers can never be more 
than a temporary playing for time. In wartime, the function 
of the Commons to scrutinise policy and elicit information, 
on behalf of the people, is more important than ever. It is 
their only function that has remained intact; and it cannot 
be replaced by backstairs bargaining, simply because the 
whole object is to bring publicity to bear upon the manage- 
ment of the nation’s affairs. 


Shorter Note 


Mr Roger Liversidge, whose appeal against his detention 
under Regulation 188 was dismissed by the House of Lords 
last November, when Lord Atkin gave his famous dissent- 
ing judgment, has now been released. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 


The Sinews of American War 


‘HE figures contained in the President’s Budget message 
on Wednesday of last week were, in their way, as 
stupendous as the figures of the production programme 
that he had given on the previous day. In the first seven 
years of Mr Roosevelt’s administration, the expenditures 
of the Federal Government fluctuated between $6 and $9! 
billions, and there were plenty of voices raised in those 
years to the effect that spending at such a rate was ruinous 
In the year 1940-41, under the first impact of re-armament, 
expenditure rose to $13} billions, and for 1941-42, the last 
estimate before the Japanese attack foresaw an expenditure 
of $243 billions, of which $18 billions was to be for defence. 
As recently as last summer, when Lend-Lease was already 
an accomplished fact, authoritative discussions of the 
economics of defence* were envisaging the problem in terms 
of eventual maximum expenditure of $25 or perhaps $30 
billions a year. Mr Roosevelt’s figures belong to another 
world. In the fiscal year July, 1942-Junc, 1943, he estimate 
a total Federal Government expenditure of about $59 
billions, of which $53 billions will be for war purposes. In 
addition, Governmental agencies whose expenditure is not 
included in the Budget will spend $3 billions, making a total 
defence expenditure of $56 billions. 


Comparison with Britain 


fo translate these astronomical figures into terms that 
can be compared with the British war effort is no easy task. 
The only thing that can be said with any certainty is that 
to apply to them the official exchange rate of approximately 
$4 = £1 is gravely misleading. At this rate, $56 billions 
equals £14,000 millions, and since the expenditure of the 
British Government on war purposes in the United King- 
dom in the current year is slightly over £3,200 millions, it 
would appear that the American etiort in 1942-43 was going 
to be rather more than 435 times as great as that of the 
United Kingdom in 1941-42. But this is rather too much to 
believe. Mr Stacy May, of the OPM, revealed in Octobe: 
that American production, on the schedules-as they then 
existed, would not overtake British and Canadian combined 
production (of which British is probably over 80 per cent 
until late in 1942 ; it is surely improbable that approximate 
equality could be converted into a superiority of 350 per 
cent so quickly. The peacetime non-agricultural working 
population of the United States is a shade less than twice 
that of the United Kingdom, and even when allowance is 
made for higher, output per head and for a smaller propor- 
tion of men in the forces, it is impossible to reconcile this 
comparison with a ratio of output of 4} to 1. 

On general grounds, it might be assumed that the true 
ratio of potential industrial productivity of the two countries 
was more like 2} to 1. And this figure is confirmed, though 
in a somewhat speculative way, by estimates that have been 
made, independently of each other, on both sides of the 
Atlantic, on the relative cost of the production of munitions 
in*the two countries. These estimates tend to show that, in 
the special field of munitions production and war costs 
generally, £1 will buy about as much as $8. The reason for 
this divergence from the more usual ratio is, of course, the 
small extent to which the processes of mass production, 
which lower the costs of general industry in America, can 
be applied to the production of munitions. (The same 
phenomenon, though for different reasons, exists between 
Britain and Germany; one Reichsmark buys more, rcla- 
tively to £1, of war goods than of peace goods). If the figure 
of $56 billions is divided by 8 instead of by 4, the resulting 





* Two of these may be mentioned as of particular value and 
interest. The first is Professor S. E. Harris’s “ The Economics 
of American Defence” (New York: W.W. Norton), an extremely 
full and well documented, if somewhat confusing, discussion of all 
aspects of the problem. The other, “ Essential Facts for Fiscal 
Policy,” is published by the National Industrial Conference Board. 


sterling equivalent is £7,000 millions, or about 2} times the 
current British expenditure in the United Kingdom. This 
accords better with observable fact. It seems fairly safe to 
conciude that the American war effort is planned to be, in 
physical terms, between 2 and 2} times the British. 

How is tos vast conversion of the national economy to 
be achieved? At the time of the Japanese attack, the 
American national income was running at the rate of about 
$95 billions per annum, while defence expenditure was pro- 
bably running at about $18 billions a year. This $18 billions 
is now to increase to $56 billions—that is, by $38 billions, 
Where are these resources to be found ? ‘Lhe American 
national income is probably not yet at its maximum— 
certainly not in a contest of total war. Allowing (as the 
President did in his estimates of expenditure) for only a 
slight rise of prices, it may be guessed that the ceiling for 
national income is at about $110 billions. If so, $15 billions 
out of the needed $38 billions can be found out of increased 
production. Drafts on capital are most unlikely to reach the 
British dimensions. There is no possibility of a heavy adverse 
balance of payments, nor will there be import difficulties 
compelling a reduction in stocks of commodities. A policy 
deliberately designed to make the maximum draft on capital 
accumulations might well, according to Professor Harris, 
yield $10 billions or even more. In actual fact, a figure of 
$5 billions is probably the maximum that can be expected 
If so, the required $38 billions will have to be made up bya 
reduction of $18 billions in the expenditure of the public 
—a somewhat stiffer dose of restriction than has in fact 
been imposed in Great Britain (though the American 
standard of living, being higher, leaves more scope for 
reduction). 


The Standard of Living 

Without in the least impugning the patriotic resolution 
of the American people, it may be doubted whether they 
will, in fact, impose on themselves an even sharper restric- 
tion of consumption than the British people have. One 
reason for this is the greater difficulty, within the constitu- 
tional and geographical framework of the United States, 
of setting up really effective controls of consumption. A 
much more important reason is that the British people 
were compelled to make an economic virtue of physical 
necessity. If it had not been for the shortage of shipping, 
which made it necessary to begin restriction with the 
common necessaries of life, it is very doubtful indeed 
whether the political resolution would ever have been found 
to restrict these basic commodities, which absorb so large a 
part of the community’s expenditure. The argument, there- 
fore, concludes with two alternative explanations of the 
President’s figures. Either they will not, in fact, be attained, 
or else they will be reached only with the assistance of 4 
considerably larger rise i prices than has been allowed 
for in these estimates. If, for example, there is, say, 4 
15 per cent rise in the general price-level between now and 
the average of the fiscal year 1942-43, then national income 
might well rise to $125 billions and war expenditure of 
$56 billions could be accommodated with only a compara- 
tively slight reduction of consumption. 

In any case, it is apparent that Mr Roosevelt is not 
making the mistake of successive British Chancellors of the 
Exchequer and setting his sights too low. It is equally 
apparent that he is determined squarely to face the necessity 
for some reduction in the proverbial American standard ol 
living. The primary weapon for achieving this purpose will, 
of course, be taxation. Unfortunately, the cabled reports of 
this part of the Message are both cryptic and contradictory. 
But the President appears to have suggested that the exist 
ing taxes which, on the latest estimate, were expected t 
bring in about $12 billions in the current year, wili auto- 
matically produce $18 billions in 1942-43. He further pro- 
posed that the total yield of taxation should be incre 
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from that figure to $27 billions by the imposition of new 
taxes. He recommended to Congress, in addition to in- 
creases in excise duties, a system of taxes on wages and 
incomes to be deducted at the source at the time they 
arise. He also recommended sharp increases in social 
security contributions, which, in the American system, are 
q variety of graduated tax on the lower incomes. This pro- 
gramme will take some swallowing. There is known to be 
considerable support in Congress for relying in the main 
on a general sales tax. 

But if taxes are to be raised in the proportion the 
President desires, it will be necessary to try every device at 
once. Even so, as in Great Britain, it will be found to be 
very difficult to push taxation beyond the point at which it 
mops up the increase in incomes above their pre-war level 
—that would be just about achieved if the yield were, in 
fact, raised to $27 billions. Any reduction in consumption 
below the pre-war level has to be left to be accomplished 
by increased savings and by more direct methods of 
restriction. 

Thus, though the details differ, the problems of a war 
economy in the two countries are strikingly similar in their 
general proportions. And in both the formula for their 
solution is the same. The first essential is to see the task 
life-size. The second is to summon up the political courage 
to tackle it promptly and honestly. 


American Notes 


A Production Dictator ? 


It was announced from the White House on Tuesday 
that the President has decided to appoint a new War 
Production Board. It will have the same membership as 
the SPAB—but with one significant difference: Mr Donald 
Nelson, who was Executive Secretary of the former Board, 
's to be chairman of the new Board, with a final right 
to decide. This is clearly a step in the right direction to 
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clear up the existing confusion of responsibilities, and Mr 
Nelson has been emerging as the man for the job. A former 
executive of the mail order house of Sears, Roebuck, he 
has business experience without the drawback of believing 
in “Business as Usual ”—on the contrary, he is one of 
those who earliest and most forcefully advocated the 
thoroughgoing mobilisation of American industry. It is not 
quite clear, however, from the cabled reports how far in 
the right direction the new step goes. Mr Nelson will have 
final authority within the Board’s competence, which will 
certainly cover the allocation of materials between war 
and civil purposes and within each category, and may 
cover certain questions of labour supply. But the basic 
difficulty in the supply position hitherto has been the fact 
that the War and Navy Departments have never sur- 
rendered their exclusive right to place.the actual contracts 
for production, and to do so, what is more, through 
the agency of uniformed staffs. All the series of external 
bodies, the NDAC, the OPM, the SPAB, have had: powers 
to control the factors of production but not to organise the 
production itself. Whether Mr Nelson’s War Production 
Board will be a replica of Mr Baruch’s War Industries 
Board of the last war will depend on the decision that the 
President has reached on this very vexed question. 


* * * 


The Price Control Bill 


The figures of the President’s production programme, 
as is demonstrated in the article on the preceding page, 
make it quite clear that the United States will soon be in 
the stage of potential inflation—that is, the stage in which 
inflation will become actual unless drastic steps are taken 
against it. The control of inflation is essentially a political 
rather than an economic matter ; it turns on whether the wil! 
can be found to impose sufficient sacrifices of consumption 
on the public. It is for the light it sheds on this political 
problem, rather than for its actual provisions, that the Con- 
gressional adventures of the Price Control Bill are of in- 
terest. The Bill started months ago as a draft emanating 
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from Mr Leon Henderson’s office. It was weakened in long 
hearings by a Committee of the House of Representatives 
and further emasculated by the House as a whole, shortly 
before the Japanese attack. The first effect of the declara- 
tion of war was to lead the Committee of the Senate,*where 
the Bill was then lodged, to stiffen it up again. The two 
chief points at issue were that control of prices and the 
power to issue regulations, which the House had put in 
the hands of a five-man Board, were restored to a single 
Administrator ; and that the limitation on the fixing of 
agricultural prices was made less outrageously favourable 
to the farmers. This week, however, there has been a 
revolt of farm Senators and the Bill as passed by the Senate 
provides that farm prices may not be fixed below a figure 
25 per cent above their present level, or the average of the 
years 1919-1929, whichever is the higher, and that the 
Secretary of Agriculture, rather than the Price Administra- 
tor, must do the fixing. The Bill is now in Conference of 
the two Houses and if it is not .substantially amended, a 
veto is said to be in prospect. It is doubtful whether, in an 
economy subject to the enormous pressures that will soon 
become apparent, the mandatory fixing of prices would, in 
any case, serve much purpose, except as the coping-stone to 
a far-reaching policy of consumption control. But if Con- 
gress behaves in this way over price legislation, what pros- 
pect is there of any such policy, even though much of it 
might be achieved by purely executive order ? The reduc- 
tion of civilian consumption—including that of the farmers 
—wil not, of course, be averted ; it will merely be secured 
by the hard path of inflation. 


* * * 


Civil Defence 


There has been a minor political storm over the organi- 
sation of Civil Defence. In the somewhat embryonic form 
in which it has hitherto existed, the Office of Civilian 
Defence has been administered by Mr Fiorello La Guardia, 
who has doubled in that réle and as Mayor of New York 
City. Mr La Guardia is an able and colourful figure, but 
he is not beloved of politicians. A titular Republican, he 
is seen with disfavour in his own party because of his open 
alliance with the New Deal (Mrs Roosevelt is one of his 
chief lieutenants in OCD), while the Democratic machine 
dislikes him because for more than eight years he has pre- 
empted their great stronghold in New York. There is also 
room for disinterested criticism of the attempt to occupy 
two posts, both of them of critical importance, which have 
to be exercised 220 miles apart, and several influential New 
York newspapers, including the Times and Herald Tribune 
have called on the Mayor to resign his OCD office. This 
week, Congress took a hand. A Biil extending the powers 
of the OCD and providing increased funds for it was 
amended to remove control from Mr La Guardia and 
vest it in the War Department. In an effort to head off 
this transfer, it was announced on Friday of last week that 
Mr James M. Landis, former chairman of the SEC, and 
present Dean of the Harvard Law School, had been 
appointed “executive” of the OCD, Mr La Guardia re- 
maining a Director. It remains to be seen whether this 
will soften the Congressional heart. Another matter under 
discussion is whether the appropriation for civil defence 
work shall be unlimited or restricted to $100 millions. The 
necessity, of course, arises only along the coasts, but even 
there the distances are so great and the possibility of heavy 
raids so comparatively small, that it will be difficult to 
know where to draw the line. At present wardens are being 
enrolled, gas masks and fire-watching apparatus are being 
provided and the public are being instructed. But neither 
evacuation nor the construction of shelters is, wisely, being 
contemplated on a British scale. 


* * * 


Steel Supplies 


The rated annual crude steel capacity of the United 
States is 89,000,000 net tons of 2,000 lb., equivalent to 
nearly 80,000,000 long tons. It is about twice as large 
as that of the countries under German control, nearly 
twelve times as large as Japan’s and about five and a half 
times as large as Great Britain’s. Last month, steel ingot out- 
put was at the rate of 86,000,000 tons of 2,000 lb. According 
to present plans, the crude steel capacity will be increased 
to 93,000,000 tons by 1943 and to 99,000,000 tons by 
1944. An investigation carried out by The Iron Age sug- 
gests, however, that actual output will be limited by the 
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supply of scrap and pig iron to 80,000,000 tons in 1942 
86,000,000 tons in 1943 and 87,000,000 tons in 1944. In 
1940, when 67,000,000 tons of crude steel were produced 
the industry consumed 40,173,000 tons of pig iron atid 
33,761,000 tons of scrap. In the current year, 49,748,000 
tons of pig iron and 44,750,000 tons of scrap were expected 
to be available to the steel furnaces to yield 80,000,099 
tons of crude steel. The possibilities of making up the 
deficiency of 9,000,000 tons between estimated actual oyt. 
put and rated capacity by the increased use of pig iron 
are limited. Can it be made good by using more scrap ? 
The three main sources of scrap are the steelworks them. 
seives, the metal-processing industries, and the stock of 
iron and steel accumulated in buildings and other struc. 
tures since the beginning of the steel age. Supplies from 
the first source are in direct proportion to the actual 
output of steel ; according to the calculations of The Iron 
Age, they are expected to yield 23,750,000 tons this year, 
Supplies from the remaining two sources are estimated 
at 21,000,000 tons. Like the volume of scrap produced by 
the steelworks, the quantity available from the metal- 
processing industries is a function of output. But the third 
source of supply is elastic, and the quantity forthcoming 
from obsolete and disused steel products depends in a 
large measure on prices. According to The Iron Age, the 
average price of steel scrap on December 9th was $1917 
per long ton, against $21.33 a year earlier and a peak of 
$17.58 reached in 1929. The view has been expressed, 
probably not without justification, that the present scrap 
shortage is due partly to the limitation on prices enforced 
by the Price Administrator, which is reducing the incentive 
to collection. In view of the enormous quantities of steel 
products accumulated in the United States, it shou!d not 
be impossible to make good a large proportion of the 
deficiency by a vigorous scrap collection campaign, accom- 
panied, if necessary, by some increase in prices. 


* * * 


Steel for War 


The total size of steel-producing capacity, however, 
is only a very rough guide to the magnitude of the poten- 
tial output of munitions. The decisive factor is not total 
output, but the proportion of it that can be devoted to the 
war effort. This varies from country to country. The follow- 
ing analysis of the distribution of finished steel products 
in 1940 by companies responsible for 08 per cent of total 
production provides some indication of the magnitude of 
steel supplies that could be transferred to the production 
of war equipment in the United States :— 


DISTRIBUTION OF FINISHED STEEL CONSUMPTION IN 1940 
(In thousands of tons of 2,000 lb.) 

Steel converting and Agricultural equipmt. 920 
processing industries 2,929 Machinery and tools. 1,885 
Jobbers, dealers and Automobile industry. 7,185 
distributors ... 6,687 Aircraft industry ... 48 
Construction industry 4,968 Railways..... ae 3,777 
Shipbuilding ....... 940 Mining and oil 1,132 
Pressing, forming and Miscell. industries ... 2,136 
stamping industry(a) 2,160 ME <klaa'onne. ss aw 8,099 

Container industry... 2,985 . 
fotal . . 45,851 

(a) Chiefly furniture and other household equipment 


The reduction in the manufacture of motor vehicles appears 
to offer the largest scope for economy, but several millions 
of tons can also be saved by the prohibition of unessential 
civilian building, by the curtailment of the output of house- 
hold equipment and of exports. Shortage of tin will in any 
case reduce the demand for steel for tin plate. Economies 
in the consumption of steel for mining and railway equip- 
ment are limited in view of the need for an expansion in 
the capacity of plant. The shipbuilding, engineering, and 
aircraft industries, on the other hand, will require enof- 
mous additional supplies if President Roosevelt’s war pro- 
duction programme is to be realised. Together, these 
three industries only consumed 2,873,000 tons of finished 
materials, or 6 per cent of the total output in 1940. 


\ 


* * * 


Increased Note Circulation 

Following the precedent of other belligerent countries, 
the note circulation in the United States took a sudden 
upward leap after the declaration of war. On December 4th 
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the Federal Reserve notes in circulation amounted to 
$7,730,140,000. By December 18th the total had risen to 
$8,014,330,000, an increase of 3.5 per cent, which compares 
with an increase of 4.5 per cent in the circulation in this 
country over the fortnight following the last pre-war Bank 
return. Since that first rush for liquidity, the note circulation 
in America has followed more normal seasonal trends, rising 
to a peak of $8,202,080,000 on December 26th and declining 
to $8,178,760,000 on January 8, 1942. The original rush for 
additional currency was financed partly by drawings on 
member bank reserve balances, which fell by $688,490,000 
over the fortnight to December 18th—a movement also 
accounted for by the building up of Government deposits 
with the Reserve Banks from $320,560,000 to $925,260,000 
over this period. The effect on the credit position of this 
twofold impact of increased demand for currency and 
immobilisation of additional funds in Treasury accounts 
was to some extent offset by the appropriate purchases of 
securities, the Reserve Banks’ holdings of Government 
securities rising by $55,640,000 over these two weeks. In 
view of the steep expansion in the American national income 
which is now proceeding, a corresponding, though it is to 
be hoped not parallel, movement in the note circulation 
must be expected. The impact of that movement on the 
credit position will provide interesting material for analysis 
It must be realised in the first place that there will be no 
counteracting influence from further massive arrivals of 
gold. Moreover, excess member bank reserves have been 
reduced since the latest increase in reserve requirements on 
* Owing to errors in cable transmission, the figures for this 
item in the table printed each week in the “Records and 
Statistics ” section of The Lconomist have been incorrect. The 
defect has now been remedied. 
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INCLUDING 


Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers Sik ae 
United States Government Obligations (Direct or Fully Guaranteed). . . 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies . a beet ak hel 45,756,272 
State and Municipal Securities .... 


Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ Acceptances 
Real Estate Loans and Securities . . — _ 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances .... ' 1 6,376,694 


Unearned Discount and Other Unearned Income... 
Interest, Taxes and Other Accrued Expenses, etc... . 


Figures of Foreign Branches are as of December 23, 
Hong Kong, Shanghai, Tientsin, Peiping, 
which are as of November 25, 
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November 1st. But they are still higher than at any time 
before 1939* and sufficient to support an expansion of nearly 
40 per cent in the ,credit structure. 


Shorter Notes 


For a nation that has suffered severe unemployment for 
over a decade, the aspect of economic mobilisation that is 
hardest to credit in. advance is the appearance of a labour 
shortage. It is a sign of the times that a conference has 
been summoned by the Federal Security Administrator, 
Mr McNutt, to consider ways and means of increasing 
the labour supply. 


* 


For the first time in recent years, United States mer- 
chandise imports from Latin America are now larger than 
exports. This is directly due to the war, as the two great 
normal imports, sugar and coffee, have remained at about 
the pre-war level. The increased imports have been such 
things as copper, wool, hides and skins, manganese, tungsten 
ind other minerals 


* 


Results of recent Gallup polls are as follows:—* Should 
single women between ages of 21 and 35 be drafted for 
training in wartime jobs?” Yes, 68 per cent; no, 26 per 
cent; undecided, 6 per cent. “Should the U.S., Britain, 
Soviet Russia and their allies form a joint war council to 
plan all war operations against the Axis?” Yes, 80 per 
cent ; no, 10 per cent; undecided, 10 per cent. “If such 
a council were formed, should it control the armies, navies 
ind air forces of all the united nations? ” Yes, 68 per cent ; 
no, 1§ per cent ; undecided, 17 per cent. 
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National Bank Aci of the United States of America) 
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Condensed Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1941 | 
DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BRANCHES 


1} 
i 
ASSETS 

$ 985,161,064 


1,137,543,527 


164,997,544 
66,145,598 
618,810,573 
6,320,682 


,290,000 
000,000 
39,522,843 
1,607 
934,178 


$3,082,860 582 


LIABILITIES 


Liability on Acceptances and Bills . 
Less: Own Acceptances in Portfolio 


597,014 


,131,542 


3,843,790 
475,921 
3 100,000 
500,000 
500,000 
SOT 093 2? 891,093 
$3,082,860 582 


1941, except 
Tokyo and Rangoon, 


1941, 


yoo 42 


$190,851,507 of United States Government Obligations and $13 360 of other 
issets are deposited to secure $176,658,678 of Public and Trust Deposits and for 
other purposes required or permitted by law. 
(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation.) 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Europe versus America? 


(By a Correspondent) 


Cy December 11, 1941, Germany and Italy declared war 
on the United States. Fin'and, Roumania, Hungary, 
Bulgaria and the three European “colonies ” of the Axis, 
Slovakia, ‘Croatia and Albania, followed suit. To the 
Reichstag, Hitler emphasised that his “ peaceful policy ” 
towards America had been frustrated by President Roose- 
velt. The actual decision to extend the conflict to the 
Western Hemisphere hardly calls for comment in view of 
the character of German-American relations during the 
past eighteen months. It is, however, necessary to clarify 
two points of the speech, especially since they are recurrent 
in. Nazi propaganda throughout the world. First, does 
this antagonism towards the United States result exclu- 
sively from the course the war has taken and America’s 
attitude during the war, or was it part of the original Nazi 
plan ? Secondly, is there any evidence, outside the speeches 
of Nazis and quislings, of a “new Europe united as never 
before” which has embarked on “a war of revolution 
between the powers of the future and of the past ” and has 
entrusted Hitler with the leadership in this “ European 
war of secession,” to direct “its defence against unpro- 
voked attack from outside” (the quotations are fram 
Hitler)? 


The original concept of Hitler’s foreign policy consisted 
of two main elements: “the revisionist policy ” directed 
against the Treaty of Versailles and its signatories; and 
the Greater German (or pan-German) policy directed 
towards the establishment of the Third Reich as the lead- 
ing power of Europe and of the world. This is common 
knowledge. What has been too often overlooked, however, 
is the fact that the Nazi “ revisionist policy” was not con- 
fined to the “ wrongs” inflicted on Germany by the peace- 
makers of 1918, but extended to the “ wrongs ” inflicted on 
all Europe. This policy required the total abolition of all 
the peace settlements and the re-establishment of Europe, 
with the Reich as its dominating state, as the “ mother- 
continent of the world” and the chief centre of world 
power. 


, 


Old Antagonisms 


This viewpoint must be understood when considering 
the Nazi attitude towards America. It was the basis for 
two antagonisms ; antagonism towards the Power whose 
joining with the Allies in 1917 decided the last war against 
Germany and paved the way for Versailles; and anta- 
gonism towards the Power which, by succeeding to the world 
authority formerly possessed by Europe, has damaged the 
vital interests of the Reich, the strongest European state. 
Germany, it is maintained by the Nazis, cannot exercise 
the international influence due to her, if Europe (read 
German Europe) is reduced to the rdédle ot a secondary 
continent. 

Visibly, Nazi policy was mainly directed against a 
European system dominated by France; and there was a 
deliberate attempt to appease America, first by Stressing 
the apparent similarities between the methods employed 
by Roosevelt and Hitler in 1933 to deal with the economic 
crisis, and then by the appeal for collaboration between 
“the young Third Reich” and “the big Power of the 
New World” But the gap between one state built on 
ndividual freedom and the “ melting-pot ” and the other 
relying on totalitarian despotism and the dominance of one 
race was unbridgeable, even for a time. This was also respor- 
sible for the failure to use the memory of the wars 
between the United States and Britain for the benefit of 
Nazi Germany. Reminders of the German support given 
to Washington’s armies during the War of Independence 
und of the fact that'von Steuben, before he went to 
America, was aide-de-camp to Frederick the Great were 


ineffective ; and the attempt to obtain America’s consent 
to the policy of ““German Europe” in exchange for 
Hitler’s recognition of the Monroe doctrine also failed, 

Now, since the second half of 1940, all "pretence has 
gone. The contention that “the aim and meaning of the 
war has grown with each stage of the fighting” (Berliner 
Borsenzettung, October 26, 1941) is misleading as far as 
the real Nazi attitude towards America is concerned. This 
issue was decided long before the war; and the anti- 
American policy of 1941 is not the result of the events of 
1940 or 1939. It is the execution of E. Nonnenbruch’s 
formula set down in 1924 (the year when Hitler started work 
on Mein Kampf and the Nazi “ brains’ trust” was busily 
helping him), which ran: “ Europe under German leader- 
ship will be able to force America—and Russia—into a 
new world framework.” German anti-American propa- 
ganda during the past eighteen months has used Nonnen- 
bruch’s thesis without a single new point. 





Failure of a Crusade 


Thus to speak of the Nazis’ originally peaceful intentions 
towards America is fallacious. Is the claim to speak for 
Europe and to be charged with the defence of “ the 
European front” any more justified ? Has there been any 
continental recognition of German leadership ? Only seven 
European states have associated themselves with Hitler’s 
war against America, even if the decisions of Finland, 
Hungary, Roumania, Bulgaria, Slovakia, Croatia and 
Albania are taken as independent acts—which seems 
hardly probable, in view of the character of these 
states and their dependence upon the Axis. Sweden, 
Denmark, France, Switzerland, Turkey, Portugal and Spain 
have remained outside the conflict. The USSR, Britain 
and the free governments of occupied Europe are fighting 
against Germany ; and not even a majority of votes in the 
reduced Europe which the Germans have overridden can 
be coilected for German or Hitlerite leadership. 

The fact is that there is no anti-American front in 
Europe, and very little anti-American feeling. The general 
attitude towards America seems to be very much the same 
as before. Historical, cultural and economic ties, particu- 
larly strong between Northern and Western Europe and 
the United States, have not been forgotten. The power of 
attraction which America and all America stands for exer- 
cise on the minds of men in closed Europe is greater to- 
day than ever—if it is judged against the background of all 
the attempts of the German and German-controlled press 
and propaganda to counteract it. It should not be forgotten 
that the European idea of a “united Europe” has been 
widely influenced by the model of the United States. The 
bogy of American (and British) interventionist and im- 
perialistic intentions in Europe has won no response. 

The Nazis are trying their utmost to reverse this 
situation. The struggle to make Nazism the recognised 
Weltanschauung of Europe is more strenuous than ever. But 
disorder, sabotage, riots and the execution of hostages in 
Norway, France, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Serbia and 
Greece do not bear witness to a Nazi-minded Europe. The 
Nazis claim that “economic and moral isolation has been 
a most valuable help in fostering the new spirit of European 
co-operation” (Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, July 7; 
1941); but the new spirit has failed to make an appearance. 
The attempt to create enthusiasm among the peoples of 
Europe for the opportunities the occupied Russian terri- 
tories might offer as a European colony~had failed com- 
ptetely before the German armies had started their retreat. 
Europe, in fact, is fighting neither Russia nor America. No 
“ European front” exists under Hitler’s command. It is 
the German Reich, led by Hitler, that is waging war 
against the United States, in accordance with the first 
principles of Nazism. 
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Vichy’s Finances in 1941 


|BY A CORRESPONDENT} 


' January 6th 

DuRING the past year, Vichy’s Minister of Finance was able 
to plan his Budget only for periods not longer than three 
months ahead. ‘The officially published quarterly figures 
give the following togals for the full year: expenditure 
on the Ordinary Budget amounted to about 96 milliard 
francs and was more or less evenly distributed over the 
four quarters of the year (22-25 milliards per quarter) ; and 
expenditure on the Extraordinary Budget amounted to 37 
milliards, of which about 26 milliards were spent during the 
first half of the year and only 11 milliards in the second 
half. The latter figures are interesting, since the Extra- 
ordinary Budget consisted of two items: (1) the cost of 
“liquidating the war” and (2) public works and measures 
to fight unemployment ; the sharp cuts in these expendi- 
ture items reflect, therefore, the failure of the public works 
programme which was announced by Vichy with much 
self-advertisement some time ago. The main reason for the 
reduction was the acute shortage of raw materials, which 
prevented most of the plans from being carried out. All in 
all, 8 milliard francs were spent on public works and on 
measures to relieve unemployment. 

Thus total Government expenditure amounted to 133 
milliard francs. Against this, state revenue brought in 68 
milliards ; the deficit was, therefore, 65 milliard francs. 
To this, the burden of the indemnity paid to the army of 
occupation should be added. It amounts to 146 miliards a 
year, if calculated at the 400 million francs per day rate, 
and 122.5 milliards at the combined rate of 400 millions up 
to May roth and 300 millions per day for the rest of the 
year. (It is not clear whether the reported agreement on the 
reduction of the daily contribution has actually taken effect.) 
The total deficit for 1941 thus ‘amounts either to 211 
miliards or to 187.5 milliards. 

The figures reveal what an outstanding importance the 
problem of the public debt has acquired for France. The 
anomaly of the situation is that the proportion of the annual 
expenditure which is to be covered by borrowing is far 
higher in France than in any of the belligerent countries. 
The principle underlying the financial policies of the belli- 
gerents is that payment for the war should be made as 
much as possible out of current income. The expenditure 
of a belligerent country grows enormously, but so does its 
national income ; there is more scope for raising taxation to 
keep the balance between taxation and borrowing. France, 
on the other hand, has to meet high expenditure although 
the national income has sharply decreased compared with 
the pre-war level. Taxation covers one-fourth of the state’s 
expenses, and about 75 per cent must be met by borrowing. 


A Financial Paradise 


In the meantime, the economic misery of France takes 
the outward appearance of a financial paradise. Money is 
abundant, and the Government finds no difficulties ir 
obtaining credit. All the factors of France’s economic dis- 
imtegration work towards the setting free of great masses 
of capital. The impossibility of replenishing stocks, which 
have been sold out or requisitioned, and raw materials has 
brought much of the industrial machinery to a standstill. 
Shortage of foodstuffs makes even smal savings increase. 
Money, with productive investment closed to it, flows to 
the banks and thence to the Minister of Finance. The 
pump of Kreditbeschaffung sucks money, and more and 
More money, out of the emaciated body of the idling nation 
and produces the “miracle” of the lowest interest rate 
France has known for decades. The rate on Treasury bills 
was reduced three times during the year. In January it 
was fixed at 2 per cent, in March at 1} per cent and in 
September at 13 per cent. Similarly, the discount rate of 
the Bank of France was lowered from 2 per cent to 1} per 
cent. The advances of the Bank to the Government 
ttmained during the whole year at about 60-65 milliards ; 
the maximum limit of 70 milliards was not reached. Even 
the special indemnity account with the Bank shows only 
4moderate increase in advances ; between January rst and 
September rith, it rose from 85 milliards to 130 milliards, 
and in November it dropved to 120 milliards. Thus, only 
3§ milliards of the contr’bution to the army of occupation 
Was obtained from the Bank by more or less direct money 
“eation. In fact, the easy supply of credit has slowed down 
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the pace of currency expansion. During the second half of 
1940, the currency in circulation rose by 44 mulliards (from 
174 milliards at the time of the armistice to 218 milliards 
in December, 1940). In October, 1941, it stood at 252 
milliards, the increase for nine months being 31 milliards 
only.. Compared with its pre-war level; however, the cir- 
culation has been doubled. 

Another feature of this delusory financial paradise has 
been Vichy’s conversion policy. The supply of credit 
enabled the Finance Minister to carry out large-scale con- 
versions. In May, a series of 6 per cent Crédit National 
loans was replaced by one 4 per cent security. The con- 
version was an indubitable success; there was almost no 
demand for cash reimbursement, and the sum converted 
was 11.5 milliard francs. In October, an operation on an 
even larger scale was undertaken by the Caisse Autonome 
d’Amortissement, which consolidated about 20 milliards of 
various medium-term loans incurred by the Popular Front 
Governments at onerous rates, as well as some defence 
bonds subscribed during the year. To convert all these, the 
Caisse issued 4 per cent securities with a period of redemp- 
tion extending to fifty years. No doubt, under normal con- 
ditions, debt consolidation on*such a scale would have 
been a considerable ffinancial achievement. Vichy’s 
obsequious Press consequently made the most of it, and 
some wits even went so far as to proclaim “a new era of 
France’s deliverance from financial slavery.” No doubt, 
too, the funding of a considerable part of the public debt 
has improved the technical position of the state’s credit. 
But Vichy’s yes-men have overlooked the fact that the 
operation has affected only a fraction of the yearly addition 
to the nation’s debt and that the sesulting reduction in the 
debt service (about 450 million francs per annum) is 
equivalent to no more than the occupation costs of 1-1} 
days. They have also glossed over the trifling fact that the 
economy has been largely made at the expense of the smail 
rentier by a Government that has driven itself into utter 
Finanzknechtschaft to Germany. 


A Stock Exchange Boom 


The plethora of money caused a boom on the Stock 
Exchanges, which was maintained almost throughout the 
year. State securities as well as industrial shares were affected 
by it. But, whereas the boom in the gilt-edged market was 
welcome to the Government, the upward tendency of 
equities met with severe official counter-measures, because 
it threatened to divert capital from investment in state 
securities. In June, the general index of Stock Exchange 
quotations was 243, whereas the equities index reached 270 
(1939== 100). 

To deter capital from investment in industrial shares the 
following steps were taken: the daily price movements for 
equities were restricted to 3 per cent; a 33 per cent levy 
was decreed on Stock Exchange profits; and only cash 
transactions were permitted. In addition, dividends were 
restricted to 6 per cent. The prohibitive policy, however, 
proved a handicap to concerns whose activities were con- 
sidered essential by the Government, and in the second 
half of the year there was a relaxation of the restrictions. 
The levy on equity sales was reduced from 33 per cent to 
20 per cent, and stocks which had been in the seller’s 
possession for more than a year were exempted altogether. 
The boom, however, was not effectively stopped. There 
were, of course, some ups and downs in the trend ; in July, 
for instance, the offer of stocks was very heavy owing to 
the sale of equities and gilt-edged by Jews, who were 
barred from the Stock Exchanges, and to some big new 
issues (the Compagnie Nationale des Chemins de Fer made 
a 4’ per cent issue of 4 milliard francs in June). But these 
were no more than momentary fluctuations which soon 
gave way to a new leap in prices. In August, the Minister 
of Finance turned on the screw again and limited the daily 
changes in quotations to I per cent of the price of an 
equity. 

The main reason for the sustained boom seems to have 
been—apart from the genera! background of money abun- 
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dance—the public’s distrust of France’s currency. Whatever 
might be said about the miraculous qualities of the state’s 
financial machinery, nothing could explain away the fact 
that the currency circulation was twice as big as it had 
been two years previously, and that production had 
dwindled to a fraction of its normal size. The official 
statistics of prices provided fragmentary hints only; they 
admitted that, compared with 1939, meat had gone up in 
price by 50-60 per cent, dairy products by 70 per cent, 
iron by 60 per cent, textiles by 105 per cent and rubber by 
165 per cent ; these are the indices of the official prices for 
rationed goods. They are much below the unofficial prices, 
and also much below the general price level for unrationed 
goods. But even these odds and ends of official statistics 
show that the anxiety of the French public is not quite 
baseless. The investor feels that the currency of his country 
is eventually bound to be crushed. by the burden of a 
tremendous public debt. The less he believes in the stability 
of the Vichy regime, the less he feels confident about the 
future value of Government securities, and the keener he 
grows, in spite of all the restrictions, to make “ real ” capital 
investment, that is, to buy industrial shares. 


Eire’s Food Policy 
[FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT] 


December 27th 

THe problems relating to the increase of tillage have pro- 
vided scope for much controversy among farmers and 
politicians since the foundation of the Irish Free State 
exactly twenty years ago. While all parties are agreed that 
an increase of tillage is desirable, differences of opinion 
exist regarding the best means of securing the result. The 
Cosgrave administration, which held office from 1922 to 
1932, believed that the healthiest method of encouraging 
tillage was by an intensification of the livestock industry. 
The development of mixed dairy farming, it was argued, 
would bring an increase in tillage as one of its consequences 
without deflecting the agriculture of the country from its 
natural channels. In 1928, the Economic Committee reported 
that the area under wheat should not be artificially in- 
creased by means of a guaranteed price. Since 1932, when 
the present Government took office, a policy of agricultural 
protection has been pursued, and the area under wheat, 
even before the war, was considerably expanded. 

The war has brought an end, for the time being, to 
differences of opinion on agricultural policy. The utmost 
expansion of home-grown food for man and beast has 


; 1939 1940 194] 

Crop Acres \cres Acres 
NN in Leo 255,300 305,200 491,000 
(OR ee 536,700 680,900 778,900 
PT icushhacndeceess 73,800 132,300 169,300 
Rye, Beans and Peas .. 2,100 3,500 4,600 
lotal Corn Crops 867,900 1,121,900 1,443,800 
Potatoes ........ 317,200 566,700 437,500 
eee 141,400 151,000 158,700 
SE ee ee 85,500 93,400 96,800 
Sugar Beet, Cabbage, etc 67,700 93,800 116,300 
Total Root & Green Crops 611,800 704,900 _809,300 


German 


Food Rations 


Foop rationing, introduced in Germany on August 28, 
1939, became general in Europe during 1941. The peoples of 
the continent have to rely on their own current production 
of foodstuffs, which tends to decline in quantity and quality 
the longer the war and the blockade last. Normal deficiencies 
grow more pronounced because of the shortage of workers 
and fertilisers ; livestock breeding and dairy farming cannot 
be maintained because of the lack of overseas feeding stuffs. 
Germany takes the argricultural surpluses of the Danubian 
countries, Holland, Denmark and Italy. Continental self- 
sufficiency is impossible without the resources of the Soviet 
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become an acute necessity under the threat of a complet 
cessation of imports. Every farmer has been compelled tp 
till a minimum fraction of his holding, and guaranteeg 
prices have been fixed for wheat, sugar beet and othe 
crops. That the response of the farmers to these measures 
has been remarkably satisfactory is shown by the figures 
at the foot of the preceding column. 

The wheat crop this year is estimated to amount to 
290,000 tons, which is the greatest amount produced since 
1846. The quantity of food produced,this year is the largeg, 
in the whole history of Ireland. In spite of the increase 
in the area under cultivation and the shortage of fertilisers, 
the yields have been good. While the yield of wheat 
has been less than usual, yields of barley and oats have 
been up to average and the yield of sugar beet has beep 
unusually good. Eire is now completely self-sufficient jn 
sugar. In spite of the increase in wheat production and 
the increase in the percentage extracted in the manufac. 
ture of flour, 80,0co tons of imported wheat were needed 
this year to supplement the home supply. To be inde- 
pendent of any imported wheat is the outstanding aim of 
igricultural policy in the coming season. 

Farmers are being encouraged to produce the whole 
370,000 tons of wheat which are necessary if the wheatep 
loaf is to be maintained without the admixture of any other 
cereal. They are further being encouraged to increase the 
production of several other crops, for example potatoes, 
oats and barley. The compulsory tillage area has been 
raised to one quarter of every holding, and the guaranteed 
price of wheat has been raised from 4Is. to 45s. a barrel, 
The realisation of the full tillage programme will not be 
easy. The late harvest has delayed the preparation of the 
land for winter sowing, and there is» a_ shortage of 
implements and of fertilisers. Phosphates, potash and 
sulphate of ammonia are not procurable, and the supply of 
all available artificial fertilisers is less than one-third of 
normal. Reliance has to be placed on the elimination of 
waste in the use of natural manures and on the substitu. 
tion of seaweed in the maritime districts. It is possible to 
grow one or even two crops of wheat on freshly broken 
grass land: without any fertilisers. To the extent that the 
accumulated reserves of fertility in the soil are thus being 
drawn upon, the country is living on its capital. The 
experience of these years emphasises the mutual inter- 
dependence of intensity of cultivaticn and heavy load 
of livestock on the land. 


No Shortage 


Ireland has experienced no food shortage during the war. 
White bread is no longer procurable, but the bread made 
from the high extraction flour is quite palatable and whole- 
some. The price of bread is kept down by a subsidy 
amounting to about £2,000,000 a year. Butter, eggs and 
vegetables are reasonably plentiful, and, of course, meat is 
abundant. The Irish farmers have risen to the occasion very 
creditably, and the non-agricultural population is greatly 
indebted to their efforts. The increased production of food- 
stuffs has prevented the urban dwellers from experiencing 
some of the worst sufferings of wartime and has released 
shipping space for imports of industrial raw materials, the 
supply of which is essential to maintain employment m 
the towns. In addition to these benefits, the agricultural 
producers have provided the country with practically all 
its visible exports, and these constitute the principal means 
of payment for the abundant imports which render possible 
a varied consumption and reasonably high standard 0! 
living in Eire. 


Europe 


Union. Germany’s food rations have not been changed 
greatly since the beginning of the war; and the occupied 
and dependent countries, including Italy, have gone short. 

Food requirements and food habits differ from country 
to country. The diet of the peoples of industrial countries 
contains a higher percentage of high quality foodstuffs, such 
as meat, fats, and fruit. In agricultural countries, cereals 
are predominant. Climatic conditions are also important 
In Southern Europe, the normal consumption of butter 
and meat is considerably smaller than in Central and 
Northern Europe. The average consumption of particular 
foodstuffs is very different in different countries ; and 4 
comparison of quantities may be misleading. Within each 
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yntry there are similar differences ; the food consump- 
= of industrial and agricultural workers differs, 

The German system of rationing is extremely differen- 
tiated. Besides rations for normal consumers there are 
rations for children (in four age groups), for “ heavy 
workers, “ heaviest c workers, and for night eee oe 
workers whose working hours are exceptionally long. e 
differentiation is most marked in the case of bread, meat 
and fat rations. The present rations are as follows : 


GERMAN RATIONS (ounces per week) 


Normal Heavy Heaviest 
Consumers Workers Workers 
Bread ..- esses ee eeeeeress 79-0 127 -0 162 -0 
tege Siete eel 
Meat (in luding bacon an Ps - 
meat produc ts) aesenckews 14 ‘l 28 2 39 3 
Fats, total... see cece eee eee 8-8 13-4 25 -0 


‘The bread ration for children under six years of age 
js 39 Ounces ; children aged six to ten years receive 60 
ounces ; there is a similar differentiation in fat rations for 
children. The sugar, and cheese rations are the same for 
all categories of consumers, amounting to 8.8 and 2.2 ounces 
a week, respectively. All other foodstuffs, except potatoes 
and vegetabies, are distributed according to current 
supplies ; each week, certain foods, such as marmalade, 
jams, artificial honey, rice, apptes, oranges, etc., are dis- 
tributed in exchange for special coupons in the foodcard. 
Liquid milk is kept for children and expectant mothers. 
There is no fixed ration for eggs. Potatoes and vegetables 
are not rationed, but customers must register with retail- 
ers for supplies. ‘There are separate regulations for the 
agricultural population ; these so-cailed “ self-suppliers 
are entitled to greater rations of bread, meat and fats. The 
extta coupons for heavy workers are distributed by the 
factory management; and in restaurants rationed food- 
stuffs are only supplied in exchange for coupons. Thus 
there is legally no possibility of obtaining supplies “ off the 
ration.” 


Contrast with Britain 


In contrast, in Britain, of course, most of the rations 
are the same for all consumers. The total meat, bacon and 
meat products ration amounts, on an average, to 24 ounces 
against the 14.1 ounces of the normal ration in Germany ; 
the 28.2 ounces of the heavy German worker and the 35.3 
of the heaviest. But British workers get extra supplies off 
the ration in their canteens and in restaurants; all 
“feeding out,” in fact, is unrationed. The British fat 
ration is only 8 ounces against 8.8 ounces in Germany 
which however, includes cooking oil; and the British 
sugar ration is slightly smaller, 8 ounces against 8.8. There 
is nO equivatent to the British points system for tinned 
foods in Germany, where tinned and other foods are dis- 
tributed according to special announcements on extra cou- 
pons in the food card—and there is no information about 
the average quantities distributed. There is little doubt that 
the total consumption of foodstuffs per head in this country 
is higher than in Germany, and the quality is very much 
higher. It is probable that this country’s greater average 
consumption of meat, fats and cheese in peacetime com- 
pared with Germany’s peacetime consumption has been 
maintained 

A comparison of the rations of all European countries 
is difficult. Accurate data are only availab'e for bread. The 
Present bread rations (which include flour) are as follows: 


BREAD RATIONS (ounces per week) 

Normal Heaviest 

Consumer Worker 
Germany ........ oe are 79 162 
ee : 75 132 
MOPWAY 6... ciccss aria 58 120 
NR Shetek hhh ER ck 71 142 
eee ee 56 112 
Fran waseue coeener e-° 58 86 
Poland ..... beatae nee 49 55 
RD Pie No Bl oi . 47 <o 
a re ee ’ 0 100 
NN a gas ig eo wie i 19 106 
MT fs Jaa era bia , 20 43 
re saat 65 97 


In Hungary, bread cards have been introduced in 
Udapest and other big towns. In Slovakia, Roumania, 
ulgaria, and the parts of Jugoslavia, all cereals are requisi- 
toned, but no rationing svstem has been introduced, and 
No information is available. The quality of the bread 
iffers widely. Almost everywhere, it is adulterated; in 


northern countries, potato-flour is usually mixed with it, 
and in the Balkan countries and in the south maize or 
rice flour. In some southern countries, the extremely small 
bread ration is supplemented by flour and rice rations. The 
bread situation in all these countries is worse than in 
Germany. Their rations are far below normal standards, 
and it is hard for consumers to make up these small rations 
by an increased consumption of potatoes. 

Information about meat, fat and cheese rations in the 
various European countries is scanty. In occupied coun- 
tries, the rations are frequently nominal. The following 
figures suggest the differences in rations between Germany 
and other European countries: 

NORMAL RaTIONsS (ounces per week) 


Meat Total Fats 


Germany-——present ration. . 14-1 8-8 
Germany—vration in 1916 .. §-+8 4-0 
BOAR aie: ses-wate bees (x) 12-3 
POs didiais' da aie amas whee a (y) 8-6 
DN ore dui ivan dda ata 2:5 7:0 
rs eee 8-6 3°7 
Se ae 8-8 (z) 
gp Feira ee eas 4-4 
PUN eG Sivis cs tes cen a Pers 2°5 1-3 
MIN 2 = 6-8 G's wba ee eras 17-6 8-8 


(¥) Meat is rationed by meatless days. The number of meatless 
days per week is changed according to supplies. 

(vy) Meat is rationed by butchers, who allocate to customers 
quantities which are supplied irregularly. 


(z) The meat ration is nominal and fat is supplied irregularly. 
There are no tixed rations. 


In Italy there is no uniform system of rationing. The 
rations are fixed for each district. Meat is generally 
rationed by four meatiess days and the average fat ration 
is roughly 3.3 ounces. 

The table reveals the interesting fact that the present 
rations in occupied countries are almost everywhere below 
Germany’s rations in 1916. In the summer of 1941, Ger- 
many reduced the normal meat ration from 17.6 ounces 
to 14.1; and the additional rations for heavy workers were 
reduced correspondingly. But Germany’s own rations com- 
pare favourably with those of 1916. 

During 1941, all European countries including Ger- 
many were compelled to reduce their food rations as a 
result of poor harvests in 1940 and 1941. At the same time. 
the exportable surplus of dairy products in Ho!land and 
Denmark grew smaller. In 1940, Germany could have 
supplied occupied countries from stocks ; but in 1941 even 
Germany was forced to draw heavily on reserves. Produc- 
tion could have been maintained in the absence of large 
scale fighting ; but the winter campaign in Russia requires 
additional supplies which cannot be made up by current 
production; and some further reduction in rations can 
hardly be avoided. It must be assumed that Germany will 
ruthlessiy deplete the foodstuffs of occupied countries with 


the purpose of maintaining at least the present bread 
rations at home. 


* * * 


Fixed Prices for Armaments.—The most significant event 
at the turn of the year was the introduction of fixed prices 
for public orders, particularly armament orders. It appears 
that the calculation of prices on a cost-plus-profit basis 
had prevented the desired increase in efficiency ; and, in 
spite of the profit and dividend stop, whose aim was the 
reduction of prices, the Government has still been paying 
“excessive” prices for armaments. From now on, the 
Government will pay fixed prices, irrespective of the differ- 
ences in the costs of production in different factories. The 
new prices will probably be fixed according to the costs of 
production in factories of average efficiency. 

The economic journals make it clear that inefficient 
factories will have to work without any profit, whereas 
the most modern factories will be able to make differential 
profits. It is hoped that this methed will create a kind of 
Ersatz competition and at the same time reduce the costs 
of armaments. The cost-plus-profit calculation created a 
great number of different prices for the same standardised 
manufactures, which made effective control of prices very 
dificult During 1939 and 1940, additional output was 
largely achieved by price increases, which were the result 
of bringing the entire productive capacity into war employ- 
ment. During 1941, state expenditure increased at an 
alarming rate, and war profiteering cou'd no longer be 
avoided. The system of skimming off excess‘ve profits pro- 
. duced inadequate results ; and prices are now to be directly 
fixed to prevent profiteering. 
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If the mew method were made general in industry a 
new wave of concentration would be the result. The more 
efficient factories would make differential profits and would 
expect preferential treatment in the allocation of raw 
materials and labour. Employers will be more ready to 
accept the new system of fixed prices because of the 
gradual introduction of efficiency or lower wages (The 
Economist, December 20, 1941). The point is that the 
German Government is now forced to make a new drive 
by all means for greater efficiency. 


* 


Registration of Shares.—The long-expected decree for 
the control of dealings in shares (see The Economist, 
November 8, 1941) was published on December 15, 1941. 
It empowers the Minister of Economic Affairs to order 
investigations into all shares purchased since September 1, 
1939. If necessary, the registration of these shares may be 
ordered by the Minister. At the same time, ihe Minister 
may issue regulations for the sale of these shares, as well as 
for the re-investment of the realised capital. Joint stock 
companies will be ordered to disclose in their annual 
reports all shares acquired since September 1, 1939. The 
decree will remain in force until December 31, 1942. 

The official commentary to the decree speaks of the 


Letters to 


Vansittartism 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 





Sir,—My attention has been drawn by many of my 
friends to your issue of December 27, 1941. In this you 
print an anonymous article entitled “The Rise of Brutality,” 
which casts many aspersions on myself. Your anonymous 
correspondent repeatedly attacks “ Vansittartism” without 
making any effort to define it, except in terms of falsehood. 
He insinuates, for example, that I have given a more 
literary expression to the doctrine that “the only good 
German is a dead German.” He proceeds to suggest that 
I took advantage of “the period of agonising fear and un- 
certainty of last summer to canalise resentment into the 
easy channel of a racial myth.” This again is a complete 
falsehood. My knowledge on the subject of Germany and 
German policy has been accumulated over a period of 
more than 40 years, and though I do not in the least object 
to being written off as a “gifted pamphleteer,” by your 
anonymous correspondent, I am a good deal more than 
that. It is completely untrue that I have canalised resent- 
ment into the easy channel of a racial myth. I quoted 
Tacitus in Black Record as an entertaining literary illus- 
tration, but of course I really date the trouble from Fred- 
erick II, and still more from the middle of last century. I 
do not think or talk of race. There is no such thing as a 
pure race. What I do speak of is the German nation and 
its many miseducated generations and the ghastly results 
of that systematic miseducation which has been nation- 
wide. These are simple and incontestable facts. No myth 
is involved. Your anonymous correspondent goes on to 
suggest, again without the slightest warrant, that I am 
suggesting that “the Germans are to be for the British 
what the Jews are for Nazi Germany.” Such insinuations 
are beneath contempt. 

I venture to make three suggestions to you: (1) Will 
your correspondent abandon his anonymity ? (2) Will he 
give a perfectly clear definition of what he means by “ Van- 
sittartism,” and precisely why? (3) Will he kindly base 
his estimate on what I have said and not on what has been 
said about me by pan-Gefmans and pro-Germans? I 
‘shall then be better able to decide whether he deserves 
further attention, for anonymity and distortion are subtle 
but unworthy methods. 


Yours sincerely, 


VANSITTART. 


[Lord Vansittart must be aware that al! articles in The 
Economist are anonymous. We took our correspondent’s 
use of the term “ Vansittartiim” to be an “entertaining 
literary illustration” of a tendency of thought for which, 
whether -or not it has now outrun his own views, 


necessity of strict measures, because repeated Warnings 
against speculation have been left unheeded by the invest. 
ing public. If the boom in share prices could not be 
arrested the politically dangerous impression would haye 
been created that there was considerable profiteering on the 
bourses. The new decree also aims at preventing the creation 
of new centres of economic power by companies acquiring 
shares. A short time ago, the banks were compelled to 
conduct all transactions in shares through officially regis- 
tered brokers, and the turnover in each share must now be 
published daily. There is no doubt that the new measures 
have stopped speculation. But it is doubtful whether regis- 
tration will be enough to stop the upward trend in share 
prices so long as the main cause is excessive liquidity, 
+ 


Civilian Consumption. The Monopoly for Alcohol 
reduced the December allocation of alcohol for civilian 
consumption from 25 per cent of the peacetime consump. 
tion to only 1o per cent. The explanation of this drastic 
reduction is the greater demand of alcohol for industrial 
purposes. It is, however, known that the allocation of 
potatoes for the distillation of alcohol had to be reduced 
because of a smaller potato crop in 1941. At the same time, 
the manufacture of electric radiators, electric stoves, and 
electric heating apparatus has been prohibited. 


the Editor 


Lord Vansittart’s writings have certainly been the inspira 
tion. As was indicated at the time, the ascription of the 
article to “ A Correspondent ” indicated a lack of complete 
agreement with it on the part of The Economist ; but we 
cannot agree that it was unfair to Lord Vansittart.—Eprror] 


War Damage Anomalies 
wo 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 

Sir,—In the article entitled “War Darnage Anomalies” 
in your issue of January roth, there is a discussion of the 
position of the owner vis-d-vis the mortgagee in relation 
to the War Damage Act,*1941. Your concluding sentence 
Stresses the equity of mortgagees being required to pay 
a moderate insurance premium for the maintenance of 
their security against damage by the enemy and contrasts 
“the present position under which the borrower alone is 
penalized” by failure to foresee one of the consequences 
of an international calamity. 

I should be glad if you would allow me to add that 
building societies (whose aggregate mortgage asset of £678 
millions accounts for no inconsiderable slice of the country’s 
house property) are under the War Damage Act required as 
mortgagees to share in a very material degree the burden 
of contributions falling upon most of their ordinary mort- 
gagors—i.e., in broad terms, the owner-occupier type 
of mortgagor. In this class of mortgage, the societies 
as mortgagees have a. liability to indemnify (again 
in broad terms) where the mortgage exceeds one- 
third of the value or purchase price, the extent of the 
mortgagee’s indemnity rising, in the highest range of 
indemnity, to the figure of two-thirds of the net contribu- 
tion—which is precisely the maximum figure you suggest 
as the mortgagee’s proportion under the proposals which 
your article mentions. 

{any thousands of building society borrowers have 
benefited considerably by this very real sharing of the 
burden of insurance as between owners and mortgagees, 
while by extension the payment of these indemnities 
already represents a heavy financial liability upon building 
societies. F 

Yours faithfully, 
L. F. GreGory, 
Acting Secretary, 
January 14, 1942. The Building Societies Association. 

[The sentence to which Mr Gregory refers was loosely 
expressed ; the point is that the borrower always bears at 
least his fair share of the liability, the mortgagee only 
certain circumstances, and then usually not in proportion 
to his beneficial interest. But if this is the position between 
owners as a class and mortgagees as a class, it is also true 
that within the class of mortgagees, the building societies 
receive the least favourable treatment.—Ep1Tor.] 
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REPUBLIC OF CHILE 


SERVICE OF THE EXTERNAL DEBT RELATING TO THE 
YEAR 1941 (LAW No. 5580, 3ist JANUARY, 1935) 


The Caja Autonoma de Amortizacion de la Deuda Publica de la Republica de 
Chile, in accordance with the provisions of Article 6 of the Regulations of Law No. 
5580 of 3ist January, 1935, approved by Supreme Decree No. 3837 of 24th October, 
1938, declares that in the year 1941 it has received the following revenues to be applied 
to the service of the External Debt : 


Profits of the Chilean Nitrate & lodine Sales Corporation ... $2,472,794.68 
Balance of the previous year ... nis se iS $ 166,572.32 

Income-tax of. the Fourth Category and additional tax on the 
Copper Companies a sia tei bes is ‘ite $6,583,478.88 
Balance of the previous year ... oii — 7 $ 82,400.60 

Quota of the duties on petroleum for the Nitrate Industry 
(Article 7 of Law No. 6155 of 6th January, 1938) ins $ 74,043.19 

Quota of the duties on petroleum for the Copper Companies 
(Article 7 of Law No. 6155 of 6th January, 1938) swe $ 106,546.92 
Total a shit net $9,485,836.59 


Fifty per cent. of this revenue or the sum of $4,742,918.30 will be applied to 
the payment of interest at the rate of U.S.$1.558 per hundred dollars nominal capital, 
Sw. es.1.558 per hundred Swiss Francs nominal capital and £1 11s. 1.92d. per hundred 
pounds nominal capital. Out of the remaining 50 per cent. of the revenue received, 
bouds have been redeemed to the nominal amount of U.S.$3,113,000, Sw.Fes.18,500 
and £1,300, and have been withdrawn from circulation. 


After making the above-mentioned redemptions, the balances of bonds of the 
Kxternal Debt are as follows : 
£27,761,171 
U.S.$167,095,500 
Swiss Fes.108,709,500 


The last named balance has been further reduced by Sw.Fes.29,000. This 
reduction corresponds to Swiss Frane Bonds redeemed extraordinarily by the 
Municipality of Santiago in the year 1941. Deducting this amount from the figures 
given above, the actual balances of bonds of the External Debt in circulation are 
as follows : 

£27,761,17] 
U.S. $167,095,500 
Swiss Fes. 108,680,500 


SANTIAGO, CHILE. 30th December, 1941. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 


Competition in Insurance 


(By a Correspondent) 


] N insurance a highly competitive market is not in the best 
interests of consumers. The essence of insurance is 
security, and the failure of am insurance company 
is a far more serious matter than the failure 
of an ordinary commercial concern. For one thing, 
the inability of an insolvent company to meet its 
obligations inevitably brings distress to many thousands 
of homes. Moreover, in insurance, the failure of one com- 
pany does not merely involve a transfer of demand to the 
remaining companies, as is normally the case in trade; it 
imperils confidence in the structure as a whole. So much is 
this the case that insurance companies have been known to 
make financial sacrifices in order to assist a competitor in 
difficulties, and this not from any altruistic motives, but from 
the realisation that bankruptcy might have serious repercus- 
sions on their own position. 

A certain stability of the insurance background must, 
therefore, be regarded as necessary and desirable, and this 
provides the essential justification for rating -agreements 
among insurers ; the point is reinforced in some branches 
by the advantage, in the interest of accurate classification, 
of collating statistics from as large a body of experience as 
possible. Actually, collaboration among insurers, where it 
exists, goes far beyond the formulation of rates and extends 
to such matters as the drafting of uniform policy conditions 
and encouragement of risk improvement. Yet a measure of 
competition with the offices acting in combination is desir- 
able, not so much to prevent excessive profits as to ensure 
that costs are kept at a minimum, as well as to stimulate 
rating refinements and experimentation with new ideas. 


Tariff and Non-Tariff 

The popular division of insurers into two groups, bearing 
the respective labels “ tariff” and “ non-tariff,” whilst sub- 
stantially correct, represents, of course, an over-simplifica- 
tion. Tariffs are confined to fire insurance and certain classes 
of accident insurance, notably motor and workmen’s com- 
pensation ; rating agreements are not a feature of life assur- 
ance, nor, in normal times, are they much in evidence in the 
marine market. Furthermore, while the tariff group may be 
fairly homogeneous in certain respects, the non-tariff group 
is composed of a number of elements bearing quite distinc- 
tive characteristics. As to the extent to which tariffs govern 
the fire and accident insurance markets, it is not easy to 
form an estimate. One difficulty is that the figures published 
by companies cover their world-wide transactions, and do 
not reveal the proportion of home business ; moreover, no 
figures are available for Lloyd’s underwriters. Of world-wide 
fire premiums written by British offices aggregating {£51 
millions, however, offices working on tariff lines at home 
account for £48 millions, or 94 per cent, whereas of world- 
wide motor premiums aggregating £32 millions, the cor- 
responding figure is £21 millions, or 66 per cent. 

There is one outstanding reason for the smaller effective- 
ness of tariff rates in motor insurance. In fire insur- 
ance, sums to be insured are frequently very large, and, at 
the same time, the risk of total loss is not inconsiderable. 
Accordingly, many fire insurances have to be shared between 
a large number of companies, thus creating a community of 
interest in the adequacv of rates, forming a basis for agree- 
ment. No such underlving motive to co-operate exists in 
motor insurance, for there are few motor risks which 
cannot be absorbed by an individual company or by a not 
unduly large Lloyd’s svndicate. with, perhans, the assist- 
ance of reinsurance in the professional market. 

Within the dimensions of an article cf this nature it is 
hardly possible to attempt an exhaustive classification of 
the various forms which non-tariff competition may take. 
The more important features can, however, be broadly 


traced. Considering, first, competition from first-class non- 
tariff companies, it is apparent that, since these companies 
offer a standard of liberality in claim settlements and service 
to the public comparable with the tariff offices, they cannot 
economise to any great extent either on losses or expenses, 
To a large extent, however, these companies thrive on the 
imperfections of tariffs. A vigilant non-tariff underwriter 
will perceive that here and there the tariff does not take 
adequate account of each and every factor in the situation, 
so that, by cancentrating on the better risks in any C'assifi- 
cation and ignoring the others, it is possible to work at 
lower rates. No doubt motor insurance, by reason of the 
importance of the human element, lends itself to this form 
of competition to a far greater extent than does fire insur- 
ance, and. this provides a supplementary reason for the 
lesser power of the motor tariff by comparison with that 
for fire insurance. Clearly this form of competition obliges 
the tariff companies to be continually on the alert for ways 
of improving classifications, and this necessarily redounds 
to the benefit of the public. At the same time, there are 
limits beyond which refinement in a rating system which 
has to be applied independent!y of judgment factors cannot 
go, and if the necessity of a tariff as a background to the 
rating system is accepted, there must likewise be recognised 
a limitation to the utility of this form of non-tariff com- 
petition. In any case, the game is one which can be played 
only by the few, when the hands of the many are tied. 

The next distinctive group is formed by Lloyd’s under- 
writers, whose work, in the non-marine market, falls into 
quite a special category. Lloyd’s charge premiums often 
considerably lower than those of both the tariff and _first- 
class non-tariff offices, and they are able to do this partly 
because they do not maintain country-wide organisations ; 
also, since policyholders do not recognise distinctions 
between one Lloyd’s syndicate and another, as they do 
between one company and another, the individual under- 
writer is not concerned with considerations of goodwill to 
the same extent as the first-class offices, and for this reason 
Lloyd’s do not need to be quite so generous in the settle- 
ment of claims. Nevertheless, in addition to their marine 
business, they also play a useful part in other fields, since 
they offer low cost with security, and at the same time 
constitute an admirable field for experimentation with new 
and unusual forms of cover. 

There remains a miscellaneous group of offices, sma‘! in 
size relative to the tariff and first-class non-tariff concerns, 
of which perhaps the most efficient are those which can effect 
economies by specialisation. This miscellaneous group also 
includes those offices, now happily few in number, which 
only attract business by very low premium scales, and 
bring discredit on the institution of insurance by settling all 
claims for the minimum possib!e outlay and delaying their 
payment for the maximum length of time. 


Competition in Life Assurance 


The foregoing will serve by way of description of the 
fire and accident insurance market. In life assurance, side 
by side with a complete absence of rating agreements, there 
exists a multiplicity of offices, large and small, proprietary 
and mutual, and offering a great variety of contracts. It 
might, therefore, be expected that competition wou'd be 
exceptionally severe, but actually this is not so. The primary 
reason is that life assurance is so!d rather than bought ; the 
question at issue, in most cases, is not whether assurance 
shall be effected with company “A” or company “ B,” but 
whether it shall be effected at all—and here the personality 
and persuasiveness of the salesman are all important. But 
there exist contributory factors in the absence of uniformity 
in policy provisions, in medical standards, and especially in 
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methods of bonus distribution. It is by no means an easy 
matter for the prospective policyholder to evaluate the 
respective merits of the life contracts offered by a number 
of offices. ; 

Marine insurance, by way of contrast, provides an example 
of a market which is “ perfect” in the sense of the classical 
economists, in so far as all the buyers and sellers are 
gathered together in one place, and the “commodity” 
sold is homogeneous. Until recent years there has not been 
much collaboration in rating matters and the processes of 
adjustment in the size of the market, necessitated from time 
to time by changes in demand, have been painful in the 


The Government 


TO say that the bulk of British overseas trade is now 

transacted by the Government may be a trite and 
obvious observation in view of the vast, monopolistic opera- 
tions of the Ministries of Supply and Food and the flow of 
Lend-Lease material reaching this country. But there is 
another aspect of this Government encroachment on the 
field of overseas trade which, though less generally known, 
is more significant and perhaps more permanent than the 
direct bulk operations of the Ministries. It is to be found 
in the activities of the United Kingdom Commercial Cor- 
poration and its various offshoots. After some christening 
difficulties (there was strong Scottish opposition to the 
original proposal to call it English Commercial Corpora- 
tion), the UKCC was registered early in April, 1940, with a 
capital of £500,000 wholly subscribed by the Treasury. It 
was given very wide powers, to wit “to carry on a general 
trading business as merchants, concessionaires and 
financiers . . . in any part of the world.” At its inception 
it was expected to transact its main business with the 
Balkans, where German economic penetration had to be 
countered by operations which obviously lay beyond the 
scope of normal, private commercial enterprise. But in the 
words of the Chancellor of the Exchequer (then Sir John 
Simon) “it was not intended that the company should 
supplant existing channels of trade, but, on the contrary, 
that it should make use of them to the fullest extent.” The 
capital was raised to £1} millions in August, 1940, and again 
to £3 millions in July, 1941. 


Geographical Subsidiaries 


Ihe scope of the Corporation’s operations has both grown 
and contracted with the fortunes of war and with changes 
in British export policy. Its eviction from the Balkans, other 
than European Turkey, has, of course, been complete. On 
the other hand, it has found more than compensating scope 
for its activities in the Near East, especially since military 
activity has barred the Axis road to Syria, Iraq and Iran. 
There were at one time ambitious plans for extending its 
activities to South America, but changes in export policy 
have hitherto kept them back, though there is always a 
chance of their later development. For the most part the 
UKCC has undertaken its operations in the various coun- 
tries with which it trades through special subsidiaries. The 
first of these was UKCC (Spain) registered in October, 1940, 
with a capital of £10,000. The last was UKCC (Portugal), 
registered last November with a capital of £50,000. Other 
subsidiaries have been established for trading with Turkey, 
Palestine, Egypt, the Sudan, Iran, Iceland, Syria and 
Iraq. In all cases except two, the names of the subsidiaries 
follow the pattern set out above for Spain and Portugal. 
The two exceptions are the Arctic Trading Corporation, 
which trades with Iceland, and the Irano-British Trading 
Company. In addition to its subsidiaries, the UKCC has 
direct representatives in New York, Buenos Aires and India. 

ere remains to be mentioned an important member of the 
family, the English and Scottish Commercial Corporation 
which was registered a few days after UKCC with a 
nominal capital of £100. In June, 1940, the capital was raised 
to {1} millions and there have been two subsequent in- 
creases (the last was announced early last month), carry- 
ing the total to £6 millions, or twice the capital of the 
UKCC. Early in the life of this family it was found con- 
venient to centralise in a non-operating company the finan- 
cial activities arising out of the business of the whole group. 
It is this function that is performed by ESCC and requires 
such substantial capital resources. It should, however, be 
realised that these figures of nominal and subscribed capital 
bear no relation whatsoever to the resources that the group 
can command or to the business that it is transacting. The 
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extreme. More recently, there have been indications of a 
change in outlook. 

Enough has been said to show that the insurance market 
is one of considerable complexity, and that a case can be 
made out in many of its branches for a certain restraint of 
competition. But immunity from competition in rates or 
conditions of insurance should carry with it the obligation 
to pay particular attention to those benefits which the 
public, as well as the profession, can only draw from co- 
operation—matters such as research and propaganda in acci- 
dent prevention, standardisation and _ intelligibility of 
accounts and the whole subject of public relations. 


in Foreign Trade 


potential of available resources is virtually unlimited, since 
the group has behind it the great borrowing power implied 
by its Treasury backing. 

The UKCC and its subsidiaries have been called upon to 
play a highly elastic role. Detailed description cannot, for 
obvious reasons, be attempted at the moment. But a broad 
outline can be given without revealing any information of 
which the enemy is not already in possession. In the first 
place, it should be emphasised that, as was announced at 
the Corporation’s inception, it is not its objective to dis- 
place the normal existing machinery of import and export 
trade. It is true that this machinery lies derelict between 
Great Britain and some of the countries with which the 
UKCC now transacts considerable business. But that would 
have been its fate whether or not the UKCC had ap- 
peared in those markets. Foreign trade under war condi- 
tions obviously calls for a new and highly adaptable 
technique. Where such trade is most highly competitive, 
the competition is usually of a political character; it 
involves bidding against hostile Governments, as may be 
seen in Turkey, Spain and Portugal to-day. Under those 
conditions trade means pre-emptive or subsidised buying 
and equally subsidised selling. For such operations, which 
are largely divorced from the competitive level of world 
prices, the normal channels of foreign trade will not serve. 
An organisation such as the UKCC, through which can be 
mobilised the financial and economic power of the country, 
is required. Serving in this capacity, the UKCC has acted 
as the highly effective spearhead of our trade offensive, 
acting in close collaboration with the Foreign Office and 
the Ministry of Economic Warfare and ultimately under 
the broad directive of the War Cabinet. In all these opera- 
tions the Corporation uses the customary trade channels to 
the fullest possible extent. 


Allied Trade 


The methods applicable to markets where trade has 
become essentially political are not necessarily those that 
must apply, even in time of war, to countries such as 
Egypt, Iran and Palestine, where by reason of the, blockade 
or treaties of alliance the enemy is not in the running. 
There the activities of the UKCC need only supplement 
the normal import and export trade machinery, and in many 
instances can be canalised through it. Direct intervention 
in those countries is only required where subsidised opera- 
tions are called for, as, for example, in buying up the 
surpluses of commodities produced by friendly countries 
which owing to war conditions are cut off from their 
normal export markets. Even in such cases, the UKCC will, 
as far as possible, utilise the normal foreign trade machinery. 
In such countries as Egypt, Iran and Iraq the UKCC, 
therefore, handles but a small fraction of the trade with 
this country. Where if intervenes, it often does so in a 
manner that helps the private trader, obtaining for him 
advantages which otherwise might elude him, for example, 
obtaining the necessary priorities for materials, getting cargo 
space (which is becoming more and more the crux of all 
overseas trade operations),‘and even providing special insur- 
ance cover against financial risks analogous to those covered 
by the Export Credits Guarantee Department. 

The methods of finance chosen by the UKCC vary with 
every country with which trade is conducted. In some of 
these cases trade with the sterling area is financed through 
a centralised clearing machinery such as Special Accounts. 
Finance in those cases is provided through these accounts 
and through whatever method the Treasury may choose to 
settle balances arising on either side of the clearing. In 
other cases normal methods of finance are utilised and bank 
credits are to some extent used, though it is evident from 
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the experience of the discount market that acceptance 
credits have played very little part in such financing. 
The scope for the further development of the UKCC’s 
activities in wartime is obviously considerable. It is already 
the agent for large-scale Government operations which, for 
one reason or another, are not handled by one of the 
Ministries. For example, much of the trade in raw materials 
with Soviet Russia is handled by the UKCC. There may 
be a good case for its continued handling of such trade 
which even under normal peace conditions will have to be 
conducted with a Government monopoly on the other side 
of the counter. The absorption of surpluses and the building 
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up of stocks of foodstuffs and raw materials as reserves 
for post-armistice distribution are other spheres for the 
activities of the UKCC—acting in some of these cases jn 
collaboration with one or other of the commodity reserye 
corporations formed with the financial help of the Re 
construction Finance Corporation. 

Finally, it should be pointed out that the organisation js 
not ome which has been grafted from outside on to the 
existing markets. It is true that there is a small Ciyj 
Service nucleus in it, but the bulk of the personne] has 
been drawn from banking and the various trades in which 
the UKCC is mainly engaged. 


Finance and Banking 


Heavy Tax Payments 


Heavy tax payments and the promise of their con- 
tinuance have dominated the money market position during 
the week. The Exchequer return covering the first ten days 
of January indicates a record inflow of revenue averaging 
over £10,200,000 a day. It is true that over the same period 
expenditure exceeded revenue by £26,754,000, but this 
deficit would be well within the current inflow of extra- 
budgetary sources of income. Though the banks were not 
called upon to make any Treasury deposit payments and 
should have benefited by maturities to the extent of £15 
millions, they have found their cash position appreciably 
affected by the large revenue transfers they have had to 
make. The Bank return shows a reduction of £21,985,000 to 
£133,760,000 in bankers’ deposits, a movement which gains 
emphasis from the fact that over the week a further 
£6,115,000 of notes have returned from circulation. The 
authorities have utilised the whole of the resources drawn 
from bankers’ deposits to repay Government debt at the 
Bank, and Government securities show a fall of £32,310,000 
over the week. Public deposits are down by £2,955,000 to 
the low level of £6,664,000. The banks have been very 
diffident buyers of bills and in general have limited their 
purchases to February and March bills. On the other hand, 
they have been ready lenders of money to the market and at 
no time have the supplies of credit been inadequate for the 
needs of borrowers. The banks’ readiness to make loans 
rather than buy bills is an indication of their desire to keep 
specially liquid at present, in view of the need to make 
further heavy tax payments in the near future and of 
possible conversion of deposits into tax reserve certificates 
by their customers. 


* * * 


Private Remittances to America 


The banks have this week received detailed instruc- 
tions on the method to be followed in effecting the remit- 
tances to evacuees in the United States for which Treasury 
sanction was recently granted. These remittances, up to £3 
a month for children who were under 16 at the time of 
departure and up to £10 a month for adults who left in 
charge of children and who are still responsible for them, 
must in each case be effected from one source only and 
may be made on a monthly or quarterly basis. If more 
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than one resident in this country contributes to the remit. 
tance to any one evacuee, the contributions must be pooled 
before they. are converted into dollars. The concession is 
to have effect retrospectively from January Ist last. The 
details are to be handled by the Children’s Overseas Recep- 
tion Board who will make a register of all recipients. The 
total expenditure of dollars involved by the concession js 
small, and the decision of the Treasury must be regarded 
as having other than financial grounds and not as an indica- 
tion of any considerable easing of the dollar position 


* * * 


Irish Bank Profits 


The leaner times that have fallen on Irish banking are 
reflected in the reduced dividends declared by three out 
of the four Irish banks whose resu!ts for 1941 have so far 
been announced. They are those of the Provincial Bank 
of Ireland, the Munster and Leinster Bank and the Royal 
Bank of Ireland. Though the Northern Bank has main- 
tained its dividend, its net profits have fallen from £65,819 
to £50,169. The disparity between the experience indicated 
by these reduced profits and distributions and that of 
British banks can be readily understood. In the first place 
neutral Eire has hitherto felt few of the benefits and many 
of the disadvantages that a wor!d at war disseminates. 
There has been. little stimulus to industrial activity such 
as has occurred in belligerent countries, while shortage of 
supp‘ies and loss of markets have hit trade in Eire as 
severely as in this country. Secondly, the expansion of bank 
credit has been far smaller in Eire than in Britain, and the 
Irish banks have in consequence found little compensation 
in increased resources for the inordinately low level of 
earnings on the greater part of their assets. The appreciable 
expansion in the Irish banks’ London funds indicates the 
lack of investment opportunities in Eire. Thirdly the level 
of costs in Eire has risen as steep'y since the beginning of 
the war as in this country, though this movement should 
now be considerably checked by the wages and prices 
standstiil which came into operation last year. The deteri- 
oration in the ratio of costs to earnings of Irish banks 
should from now on be to some extent remedied by the 
increased scale of charges for keeping current accounts 
which the Trish banks have been allowed to put into 
operation. The first proposal to increase these charges met 
with a storm of protest which caused the whole matter to 
be referred to an official committee of investigation. That 
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committee, on which the banks’ customers were adequately 
represented, has agreed that the banks’ proposals were 
reasonable, and they have been sanctioned without material 


alteration. 
* x +. 


Barclays Bank Capital 

Barclays Bank is following the precedent set recently by 
Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas), and is 
proposing to convert its shares into stock, Phis step 1s 
primarily intended to save the considerable clerical labour 
involved in checking numbers of shares in share registers, 
transfers and certificates. An incidental advantage of the 
move may be to increase the marketability of part of the 
capital, since the proposal is to fix £1 as the minimum 
amount of stock of each class which wil be transferable, as 
compared with the £4 fully-paid denomina*ion of the “A E 
shares. The proposal and its primary intention, as voiced 
by the chairman, mamely “to eliminate the necessity of 
checking definitive numbers of shares in registers, transfers 
and certificates,” brings with it a faint but interesting echo 
of the Banking Companies’ (Shares) Act of 1867, commonly 
known as “ Leeman’s Act.” This measure, which was in- 
tended to put a stop to bear sales of bank shares and stock 
—sales which had done great damage in the panic of 1866— 
provided that contracts for the sale of bank shares or stock 
should be null.and void unless the numbers of the shares 
or names of the registered holders were set forth in the 
contract. fhe proposal to convert shares into stock does not 
tun counter to this Act, since it will still be possible to set 
forth the name of the transferor in contracts for the sale of 
the stock to be created. But the declared purpose of the 
change is perhaps the most categorical rebuff which this 
moribund piece of legislation has yet received. Although the 
Act became a dead letter from the time of its enactment, 
and has consistently been ignored by the Stock Exchange, it 
should not be forgotten that it remains on the Statute Book 
and that it was successfully pleaded in 1882 to cancel a 
purchase of shares of a bank which suspended payments 
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subsequent to the date of the contract, thus leaving the 
seller liable to pay the cails made in respect of the uncalled 
liability. Bank suspensions and speculation in bank shares 
may no longer be the commonplaces which they were in the 
60’s and 70’s, but there are milder reasons which might 
cause the act of 1867 to be invoked by a sharp-witted buyer 
or seller of bank shares or stock. Either the Act should be 
enforced in Stock Exchange practice or—the preferable 
alternative—it should be expunged from the Statute Book. 


* * * 


Alexanders Discount Results 


The first of the discount companies’ balance sheets 
to be published this year is that of Alexanders Discount 
Company. In so far as it can be said to represent general 
experience, it indicates another successful year for the 
market. The net profit shown before deduction of tax on 
the dividend amounts to £165,616, compared with 
£166,570 for 1940. In large measure that profit must have 
been derived from business in bonds. The holdings of 
investments at the end of the year amounted to £18,220,000, 
compared with £13,637,000 at the end of 1940. The whole 
of the investment holding now consists of British Govern- 
ment securities. The net holding of bills, of which Treasury 
bills now constitute the overwhelming majority, fell slightly 
over the year, from £25,509,000 to £24,104,000. The excep- 
tional stability of discount and short money rates, and 
the minute margin of profit available during the whole of 
the year both on running bills and reselling them to the 
banks, must have kept the profits on the discount side 
of the business to very smail proportions. The average 
profit on bills during 1941 cannot have worked out at 
more thap 13d. per £100 every quarter for bills taken up 
and run or resoid. On this assumption, the running of 4 
portfolio of £24,000,000 for the year would not have 
yielded a profit of more than £2,0o00o—a figure which, even 
allowing generously for profits on results, puts into per- 
spective the ratio of discount market profits now extracted 
from bills and bonds respectively. 


Investment 


investment Buying 


There are already signs that the latest activity of the 
more speculative investor, the buying of cotton shares, has 
passed its zenith for the time being, while there is little 
or no recovery in business in South American securities. 
Instead, fixed-interest securities seem to be coming to the 
fore, while there is a considerable recovery in industrial 
equities. The fixed-interest index of The Financial News 
continues to establish new records, while the equity figure 
is within 2.2 per cent of the maximum. Apart, however, 
from the fact that there has been, occasionally, considerable 
slid investment buying of trustee securities, other than 
Australasian, and of railway and industrial debentures and 
preference stocks, there is no very definite indication to 
be extracted from the rather increased volume of orders as 
to what the direction of price movements is likely to be. 
The rise in the Funds may owe something to the renewed 
alk of a change in the terms of issue of 2} per cent National 
War Bonds or of 3 per cent Savings Bonds, or of both. 
This talk is based primarily on the fact that it will very 
shortly be six months since the last change was made by 
the Chancellor ; that six monthly reviews have been made 
%0 far and that, therefore, another is due. Doubtless the 
Treasury is aS anxious as ever to depress the rate of interest, 
out, whatever the future may hold, the usual indices do not 
now as marked a fall in yields on leading Government 
securities over the past six months as in eithtr of the two 
preceding periods. In particular, the large step taken in 
giving the latest series of National War Bonds a maximum 
life of some ten years has militated against their popularity, 
and it seems doubtful whether it will prove feasible to step 
down the terms offered next month. It would possibly be 
‘asier to adjust those of the 3 per cent Savings Bonds, but 
the whole matter is complicated by the approach of the 
Budget and a certain doubt as to the future yield of savings, 
both large and small. 

* * * 
Cotton Textile Prospects 

_The resumption of the rise in cotton textile shares 
during the past few days is a tribute to the belated recogni- 
tion that the industry has, in present circumstances, a vital 
Part to play. Official action has been taken to reduce the 


most acute bottleneck in the industry, that of labour, and 
it is far from clear why this was not done sooner. As 
it is, cotton is, presumably, assured of its share of the most 
suitable new labour available, up to the limits which the 
authorities have in mind, but it is far from probable that 
old hands, who have left, can be attracted back, while it 
is almost certain that new recruits will be both less efficient 
and more exacting in the matter of amenities than those 
who have grown up in the business. From the standpoint 
of the investor, these matters can be adjusted by alterations 
in the sale prices fixed, but there has not so far been much 
evidence of an undue tenderness, for his interests. Pre- 
sumably, a somewhat reduced yield per unit on a larger 
output may be expected. The vital question is how much 
larger that output will be, and somewhere behind the 
labour bottleneck is that of supplies of raw cotton, both 
in absolute amounts and in the qualities required. It may 
be a tantalising prospect for the shareholder in an industry 
which has been almost chronically depressed for a couple 
of decades to see half the world crying out for yarns and 
materials which nobody can supply. But there is very little 
prospect that Lancashire can be put in a position to fill 
the gap until the shipping pdsition is improved out of 
recognition. Official needs and those of a, possibly reduced, 
ration for the public must be met. Probably Lancashire, 
rather than India, will supply part of our allies’ require- 
ments outside this country, but a halt must be called far 
short of the total world demand by shortage both of 
shipping and of labour. 


+ * * 


Contrasting Results 


The reports of cotton textile concerns now appearing 
cover a period when there was some expansion of business, 
but the position is complicated by the effects of concentra- 
tion, of which little is said in individual reports. The full 
accounts of The Lancashire Cotton Corporation to 
October 31st, on the one hand, and of Amalgamated 
Cotton Mills Trust and Horrockses, Crewdson to end 
August, on the other, show results suggesting very different 
experiences. As was disclosed in a note in The Economist 
of December 27th, the former has secured a fair increase 
in profit after all charges. Amalgamated shows a fall, after 
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taxation of subsidiaries, from £414,537 to £294,794, while 
Horrockses, Crewdson, a much smaller concern, barely 
maintained total income, after providing for EPT, 
and nalf the balance, after covering depreciation, is 
absorbed by war damage contributions, which a year 
before called for nothing. Even so, the profit suffices to 
eliminate the adverse balance on profit and loss account, 
so that the ordinary shareholder is within sight of a divi- 
dend for the first time for at least a decade, should earnings 
be maintained. The principal change in this companys 
balance sheet is a rise of some £177,000 in cash, partially 
offset by a fall of £43,000 in debtors, but in the case of the 
Cotton Corporation there is, in addition to these move- 
ments, a slump of £866,000 to £720,000 in stock, which 
reflects the excess demand over the group’s production. 
Iu the case of Amalgamated, the company’s Own tax is 
reduced from £503,727 to £458,334, and a further {£50,000 
is saved by omitting any appropriation to contingencits, 
with the result that it is possible to repeat the tax free 
payment of 8} per cent. It is probable that Horrockses have 
been disturbed by concentration, but Amalgamated have 
suffered from war damage, while all have had to face 
rising costs and stable yarn margins. In any case, the 
industry has ahead of it a difficult period of adjustment 
before it is finally placed on a sound basis, and whatever 
the demand may be between now and the conclusion of 
hostilities, there is mo guarantee that this country can 
expect a larger share in the total market after than before 
the war. Lancashire Cotton ordinary shares of £1 at 25s. 6d. 
yield £5 17s. 8d. and Amalgamated 1s. ordinary at 2s. 9d. 
some {£3 2s. 8d. tax free. 


* * + 


Canadian Pacific Prospects 

The final net figures of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
for last year are not yet available, but the gross figures of 
twelve months, with the net for eleven, form a reasonably 
sound basis for making a guess as to what will be theoreti- 
cally available from railway operations. If the December 
experience of the Canadian National could be taken as a 
guide, it would be safe to count on a rise in net railway 
receipts of some 13 million dollars minimum over 1940, but 
a more conservative figure is safer. This, however, leaves 
out of account the other income of which the determining 
factor last year was receipts from steamships. What will 
have happened to this item during 1941 is anyone’s guess, 
but it is fairly certain that the CPR, like other shipping 
companies, will decide that replacement costs are likely 
to be heavy and will accordingly wish to make substantial 
provision for them in advance. There is very little guidance 
on this matter in the review of the year by Mr R. C. 
Vaughan, President of the CNR, who merely mentions that 
the group’s ships have played their part in the Atlantic and 
elsewhere. He does, however, point out that, while no 
rise in charges is in sight, the railways are faced with 
greatly increased costs in’ 1942 for wages and material. Th: 
earnings of the CPR, which have seemed to the optimistic 
likely to be available for the ordinary stockholder, have 
had a way of flowing off into channels which were some- 
times unexpected. Instances which readily recur to the 
memory are depreciation of the “Soo” line investment, 
and of holdings in the USA. Writing off of lines abandoned 
has been another important item and now there is the 
likelihood that shipping, if not railway, earnings may be 
devoted to providing for fleet replacement. In the circum- 
stances, it is a tribute to the confidence of the British 
investor that the price is such as to give a yield of some 
5 per cent on a dividend of 2 per cent. 


* *x * 


The Paper Muddle 


After a lapse of-two months, during which the pre- 
existing practice has been followed, there is a further direc- 
tion as to the use of paper for brokers’ and jobbers’ price 
lists. As was pointed out in The Economist of November 
22nd, to insist upon payment being exacted for these lists 
would not materially lessen the demand, while it would 
add to the labour involved. It has now been decided that 
the lists may be distributed free, provided that the weight 
of paper involved is not more than “ three-twentieths ” 
of that distributed in similar lists in the corresponding 
period of 1939. So far so good. But the statement refers 
specifically to “any advertising circular which consists 
solely of a list of stocks or shares together with the usual 
particulars relating thereto.” This certainly covers the 
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publications which are essential to tht continued conduct 
of the market, but it leaves completely on one side th 
possibly*small, but certainly influential, amount of weeltly 
or monthly letters issued by jobbers and brokers, dealing 
with a large variety of subjects, some of national, but mainly 
of sectional, interest. These have certainly already been - 
to the required 15 per cent, but neither the authors nor the 
Committee appear to have any idea of where they stand 
This is a poor result for two months of deliberation ; 


Company Notes 


Philip Hill Segregation 


Following the example set by the Charterhouse Inyest- 
ment Trust, as long ago as March, 1939, Philip Hill and 
Partners are now effecting a functional division of their 
enterprise. Originally, it was intended to carry on the busj- 
ness of an issuing and finance house, which called inter alig 
for the holding of substantial amounts of investments. Ip 
the changed conditions of a closed capital market, the 
opportunities for issuing are negligible, but the investments 
remain. It is now intended to retain the major part of these, 
which are of a semi-permanent character, in the existing 
parent company, to be re-named the Philip Hill Invest- 
ment Trust while the remainder will be transferred to a 
subsidiary whose business, for the time being, will be to 
trade in these and other stocks. The advantage of this pro- 
cedure is presumably that an investment trust, unlike a 
finance company, can distribute dividends without provid- 
ing for unrealised losses on its investments, although it 
cannot distribute even realised capital profits. Evidently, 
in'a period of uncertainty, this is a more convenient 
arrangement in respect of stocks which are regarded as 
long-term investments. How long it will be before any 
semblance of freedom is restored to the capital market js 
a matter of guesswork, but that there may be opportunities 
for profitable trading is not improbable. What ‘it is im- 
portant to realise is that the arrangement is a matter of 
machinery only and that it in no way alters the value of 
an investment in the parent concern, which will continue 
to depend upon the sagacity of those responsible for its 
administration. It would, however, seem desirable that, in 
so far as may be, a clear statement of the valuation of 
holdings both in the parent investment trust and in the 
subsidiary finance company should be made available to 
shareholders. 

* * . 


Bowater-Lloyd Accounts 


Accounts of the Bowater Lloyd group for the year to 
September 30, 1941, show that, as in the previous year, 
all the three manufacturing companies have decided to 
pass preference and ordinary dividends. The sales com- 
pany, Bowaters and Lloyds Sales, which is controlled by 
Bowater’s Paper Mills, suffered only a moderate reduc- 
tion in income from £95,564 to £92,451. Ordinary shares 
receive a total payment of 224 against 27} per cent, the 
cash bonus being cut from ts. 6d. to 6d. per share. As 
in the previous year, dividends are not completely covered 
by available earnings, the earned rate amounting to 20.9 
against 25.0 per cent. Reductions in profits of the 
three operating companies, Bowater’s Mersey Paper Mills, 
Edward Lloyd and Bowater’s Paper Mills, which control 
the two former concerns, are moderate, and the decision 
to refrain from meeting even preference dividends 1s 
dictated only by a determination to preserve liquid re- 
sources against further restrictions on the use of paper. 
All three companies have made substantial transfers to 
dividend reserve to cover arrears of cumulative preference 
charges. But Bowater’s Paper Mills’ transfer is con- 
siderably reduced by an appropriation of £50,000 to cove! 
undetermined tax liability. The balance sheets of the 
operating companies show .a gencral reduction in stocks 
and debtors, coupled with much larger rises in cash hold- 
ings and investments in Government securities, while 
creditors are little changed. The jump in debtors from 
£203,130 to £885,240, and in creditors, including taxa- 
tion, from £219,206 to £1,053,554, in the balance-sheet 0! 
Bowaters and Lloyds Sales Co., is due to the introduction 
of a centralised invoice system for the use of the com- 
pany’s agents. War damage contritutions are met from 
profits by the sales company, but by transfers from re- 
serves by the manufacturing concerns, Until raw material 
supplies are restored the directors are undoubtedly wise 
conserve resources. There is, however, little prospect thal 
present difficulties will injure earning capacity in the long 
run. 
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BAT Dividends 

The BAT preliminary statement shows net profits of 
£4,087,505; against £4,865,442 in the year to September 30th 
jast. Alter meeung preference dividends, equity earnings 
amount to £,3,502,565, against £4,280,442, equivalent to a tax 
free rate of 14.9 against 18.0 per cent, ‘he announcement of 
a final payment of 1.25 per cent., tax free, gives a total tax 


- free distribution for the year of 14.58 against 17.92 per cent. 


There is no transfer to reserve, so that the carry forward is 
raised from £2,300,266 to £2,388,157. The following table 
shows three years’ earnings and allocations : — 
Years ended September 30, 
1939 1940 1941 


+ / 4 
Profit after tax 5,165,453 4,865,442 4,087,565 


Pref. dividends 585,000 585,000 585,000 
5 

Ordinary stock (tax free) :— 
Earned ....-+-- bag mealsin 4,580,453 4,280.442 3,502,565 
a Pe ee oe 4,543,029 4,254,307 3,414,674 
EP re re ry 19-3 18-0 14-9 
Paid % .----+--- + seers 19-17 17 -92 14-58 

fo Contingencies +500 000 


| 2,274,131 2,300,266 2,388,157 
from 1938 carry forward 


Carry forward. 


The announcement that the first interim for 1941-42 will 
be reduced from 3.75 to 2.08 per cent, tax free, was expected 
by the market, and the initial fall in the price of the {£1 
ordinary stock was quickly corrected. It is impossible to 
judge from the published figures whether the setback to net 
profits is due exclusively to additional tax liability, or 
whether there has also been some fall in gross revenue. 
In view of the loss of income from the American 
subsidiary, temporarily piedged*to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, it is probable that there has been 
some fall in total earnings. The company’s sa!es are world- 
wide, excluding this country and the U.S.A. While further 
areas are now closed to it, there is no certainty that the 
expansion in demand, so characteristic of this country, has 
been a general experience. The £1 ordinary stock stands at 
84s. 4$d. ex dividend, against 86s. 3d. cum dividend, before 
the announcement, at which price it yields £3 9s. 1d. per 
cent, tax free, on last year’s payment. 


* . * 


Further Bank Dividends 

The following table, which analyses earnings and divi- 
dends of Williams Deacon’s and the remaining “ Big Five ” 
banks—carlier results and those of the discount companies 
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were discussed in The Economist of January 10, 1942— 
shows that all equity payments have been maintained in 
1941. Figures of disclosed profits, which have been rendered 
comparable by the deduction of tax on dividends from the 
1940 earnings of the National Provincial and Williams 
Deacon’s, all suggest that taxation alone is responsible for 
declines in the amount earned for equity. Thus, in every 
case the rate of earnings is higher than in the previous year. 


o 


Earned a Dividends 
Equity? 
Year ending December 3lst | Disclosed 
. "© ° ~ | Profits nore 
Amount | Kate Final | Total 
ee oie | scat catered == — 
£ £ ' % % 
Lloyds Bank (‘‘ A” shares) 
MP c6ct ce cs 1,383,807 1,342,485 | 16-2 | 6 12 
ae oF 


1,274,199 1,237,593 | 16-8 6 } 12 


Midland Bank (shares) 


eee decot .. + {1,933,093 |1,933,093 21-3 8 16 

1941... esecessse-{), 969,288 [1,969,288 25-8 8 16 
National Provincial (shares | 

ee 1,093 227 | 943,227; 17-3 iP 15 

1941... 1,057,783 | 907,783) 19-1 74 15 


Williams Deacon's (‘A” shares) | 
1940 .. ee ..-| 193,063} 193,063) 19 
ee ae 184,170] 184,170) 21- 


6} 124 
64 124 


oc 


+ Before bank premises allocation. 


The Midland Bank is the only concern where the actual 
amount of equity earnings, after taxation, is above the 1940 
level ; and there is, in consequence, a possibility that profits 
approximate to the EPT level. The general stability of 
earning capacity in the face of war conditions is, of course, 
due mainly to the considerable expansion in bank deposits 
last year. It is a matter for congratulation that all the eight 
English banks—and incidentally most of the Scottish—now 
present their profit figures on a comparable basis. 


* * * 


Houlder Line Reserves 


Full accounts of Houlder Line for 1941 show a decline 
in income from £206,906 to £101,261. It has only been 
possible to maintain the ordinary dividend at the 7} per 
cent, paid throughout the last decade, by reducing the 
transfer to fleet replacement account from {£104,500 to 
£35,368 and by approximately halving the allocation for 
repairs and renewals at £23,402. After these charges, equity 
earnings amount to £21,607, against £35,906, providing 
cover of 7.8 against 11.3 per cent for the ordinary distri- 
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COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


(Guaranteed by the Branches and Agencies 


Australian Government) throughout Aw tralia. 
Banking and Exchange Business of every description transacted. 
Bankers to the Government of the Commonwea th of Austra ia, the 
Government of the State of Queensland, the Government of the State 
of South Australia, the Government of the State of Tasmania. 

Commonwealth Savings Bank of Australia, 8,894 Agencies at 

Post Offices in Australia 
As at 30th June, 1941:—Ceneral Bank Ba‘ances £130 752,179 


Savings Bank Balances 
Note Issue Department 
Rural Credits Department 
Other items ie 


150 553,865 
77 144,818 
2 389 454 
19,795,546 


£380,635, 862 







A. H. LEWIS, Manager. 
London Office: 8 OLD JEWRY, E.C.2. 
Also at AUSTRALIA HOTSE, STRAND, W.C, 













ONDON AND MANCHESTER 


ASSURANCE CO, LTD. 
Life, Annuity, Accident, Fire, Motor, Burglary 


Chief Office: Finsbury Square, LONDON, E.C.2 











REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS -  £'3,000000 
ASSETS EXCEED : . - £74,000 000 


CLAIMS PAID EXCEED_ - - £133,000,000 
(1940 Accounts) 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hongkong. The liability of members 
is timited to the extent and in manner prescribed by Ordinance 
ss No. 6 of 1929 of the Colony.) 

AUTHORISED CAPITAL - -« «= «= $50,000,000 
ISSUED AND FULLY PAID-.UP - = $20,000.000 

; STERLING - = = £6,500,000 
RESERVE FUNDS HONGKONG CURRENCY $10,000,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF PROPRIETORS $20,000,000 


Head Office, HONGKONG, 
temporarily transferred to 

LONDON OFFICE, 9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3. 
Acting Chief Manager: A. Morse. 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 
THE FAR EAST, Ete. 
HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED 
9 Gracechurch Street, F.C.3, a Company incorporated in England and 
an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, is 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 
Full particulars may be had on application. 





CITY OF JOHANNESBURG 


THREE AND A-HALF PER CENT. INSCRIBED STOCK, 
1952. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that in order to prepare the 
dividend due 1st March next, the BALANCES of the several 
accounts in the above-mentioned Stock will be STRUCK on 
the night of the 31st January, and that on and after the 2nd 
February the Stock will be transferable ex-dividend. 

Forms of Request for the purpose of forwarding Dividend 
Warrants by post to Banks or other Agents may be obtained on 
application to the Bank. 

For Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colon‘al and Overseas) 


C. D. ALCOCK, Manager. 
Circus Place, London Wall, E.C. 2. 8th January, 1942 
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bution. The carry forward is £982 higher at £40,580. The 
chairman, Lord Essendon, points out that the decline in 
income is due to loss of vessels through enemy action as 
well as to the operation of the Government requisition 
scheme. The loss of fleet is also reflected in the fall in the 
balance sheet value of ships from £922,000 to £373,000, and 
by the rise in Fleet Replacement Account from £200,000 
to £900,000 through inclusion of the difference between 
war risk valuation and the written down balance sheet 
figure. The surplus is* for the present largely devoted to 
raising the iotal of investments from £719,000 to £1,419,000 
of which £1,112,000 is held in Government securities. The 
directors reveal that the company has secured a licence, 
and placed a contract, for the construction of a modern, 
fast, refrigerator vessel, payments for which require sub- 
stantial current cash holdings. These are in fact raised from 
some £44,000 to £139,000. It is estimated that a substantial 
proportion of Fleet Replacement Account will be required 
to write down the new vessel and that, consequently, the 
balance sheet total is not adequate to the needs of the 
company’s post-war construction programme. There is 
£76,500 standing to the credit of Houlder Line on Govern- 
ment Tonnage Replacement Account. 
* * * 


Dalgety Improvement 


The full accounts of Dalgety and Company, the im- 
portant Australasian and East African pastoral and 
merchanting concern, for the year to June 30th show a 
rise in gross profits from £1,109,871 to £1,162,520, a new 
record. Expenses and taxation are higher, and although the 
exchange loss is reduced, the net figure is up only from 
£147,682 to £157,915. Since the allocation to staff funds 
is £5,000 lower at £15,000, the increase in equity earnings, 
at £117,915 against £102,682, is even more striking. The 
ordinary shareholder received 7 per cent as in the previous 
year covered by earnings, grossed up for income tax at 
7s. 6d., of 8.4 against 6.8 per cent. The whole of the 
surplus goes to raise the carry forward from £121,844 to 
£134,759. These results are the best since 1936-37. The 
report does not throw much light on trading results, but 
it is evident that the wool agreement, coupled with the 
bumper New Zealand clip, is an important factor. Until 
well after the date of the accounts, Australia was enjoying 
a mild boom, which is reflected in the balance sheet in a 
drop in advances on land from £7,078,850 to £5,782,677 and 
a rise in cash and debtors by some £417,000 and £146,000 
respectively. There is also an important increase in invest- 
ments from a mere £5,864 to £212,614. Evidently the 
company is in a sound position to face current problems, 
but on these the report is silent. The ordinary shares of 
£20—£5 paid—stand at 9os., at which they yield £7 19s. Id. 
per cent. The high yield—the shares recently stood at 106s. 
—is a reflection of an actual loss of some business owing to 
the Pacific war. It does not perhaps fully discount further 
possible losses, but the shares are strongly held, and over a 
period of years the average yield has probably not been 
much above half that now obtainable. 
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Henekeys’ Profits 


The. fall accounts of Henekeys for the year j 
October 13th show a rise in gross income from £66,511 to 
£76,747 and in equity earnings from £32,009 to £34,25 
The transfer for income tax and NDC is more rn 
doubled at £12,500 against £5,600. Grossed up at the higher 
standard rate of income tax, the rate of equity earnings 
rose from 19.8 to 23.1 per cent, providing ample cover for 
the total payment maintained at 15 per cent on Ordinary 
and “A” ordinary capital. Dividend equalisation reserve 
receives £2,000, as in the previous year, and general reserye 
£5,000 against £3,000, bringing the balance-sheet total of 
the fund to £131,000. The carry forward is raised from 
£10,446 to £10,699. These surprisingly good results are 
interesting, more for the light which they shed on the 
vintner’s business in general than from the investment angle 
The company has, of course, been handicapped during the 
past year by the ban on the import of wines and spirits 
and the restriction on the production of whisky. To some 
extent, profits are due to a depletion of stocks, which are 
down from £122,398 to £94,516, and are, for the present 
in the main irreplaceable. But there can be little doubt that 
the ability to maintain profits with no greater reduction jp 
stocks is due mainly to the substantial rise in the prices of 
wines and spirits last year, an increase which is reflected 
in the jump in total cash holdings from £15,794 to £35,084. 
Future earnings depend in the long run on the possibility 
of importing fresh stocks ; in the short run, they depend on 
a skilful sales policy capable of maximising receipts from 
present holdings. In the absence of price control, there 
seems every probability that the dividend can be maip- 
tained in the current year, but this will depend upon how 
far existing stocks, valued at cost or under, represent pre- 
war—or even pre-blitz—holdings. That they do so in par 
can be inferred from the directors’ report. 


* * * 


Apex (Trinidad) Accounts 


The full accounts of Apex (Trinidad) Oilfields add 
little to the analysis of profits contained in the preliminary 
statement which was discussed in The Economist of 
December 27, 1941. The balance sheet shows a decline in 
stocks from £210,201 to £196,137, which, coupled with the 
reduction in all classes of debtors from £326,393 to 
£250,055, accounts for the rise in cash holdings from 
£235,767 to £394,570. The total value of fixed assets after 
depreciation is up from £782,966 to £801,760, since: capital 
expenditure increased from £269,082 to £287,325. The 
liabilities side of the account shows a rise of some £6,000 
in creditors to £68,217. Tax reserve is up from £260,914 
to £310,953, while general reserve, after the latest transfer 
from profits of £30,000, stands at £430,000. There are, of 
course, no details of drilling and production, but it may 
be assumed that development is being expedited in view of 
the threat to the Asian oilfields. The 5s. shares, at 29s 
ex dividend, yield £5 3s. 5d. per cent. 


Industry and Trade 


The Railways Look Ahead 


The decision of the railway companies to appoint a 
commission charged with the task of enquiring how the 
efficiency of the undertakings can be improved by schemes 
of post-war reconstruction or reorganisation is to be 
welcomed. The choice of Sir Ernest Lemon, vice-president 
of the LMS, and one of the ablest officials of the industry, 
as the commission’s full-time chairman is the measure of 
the importance attached to it by the railways. The com- 
mission will be concerned largely with ways and means of 
improving the technical efficiency of the railways and with 
adapting their facilities to post-war needs. Its scope, there- 
fore, is very considerable. On the purely technical side, the 
commission will no doubt investigate the possibilities of 
new equipment, and the arguments for and against an 
extension of main-line electrification will probably be on its 
agenda. But the commission may be expected also to inquire 
carefully.into the results of the closer collaboration between 
the four main-line railways, imposed upon them by the 
exigencies of the war, and will consider the relationship 
between the railways and the other means of transport. The 
findings of the commission are sure to be of considerable 





interest, though they will have to be considered against the 
general economic background. 


* * * 


A New Scrap Campaign 

As a result of the entry of the United States into the 
war, exports to this country of steel materials are likely to 
be curtailed still further. In particular, exports of scrap 
may be virtually suspended in view of the shortage across 
the Atlantic, which, as a Note on page 68 shows, is pre 
venting the full utilisation of America’s steel-making 
capacity. The deficiency must be made good, mainly by 
an expansion in the use of domestic scrap. Hence a new 
scrap campaign was duly launched this week with the usua! 
exhortations to farmers, blacksmiths and householders t 
contribute to the local old-iron dump. Members of the 
WVS will be engaged in the preparatory work, and it 
hoped that clergymen, commercial travellers, insurance 
agents and others with an opportunity to observe the exist 
ence of scrap will make a note of it and inform the Ministry 
of Works and Buildings (or its local representative), whic 
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has been charged with the collection. There will be sweeps 
by counties, beginning on January 2Ist, with Essex, Wilt- 
shire and Cumberland. So far as the larger accumulations 
of material in disused pit-head gear, bridges, rail tracks, 
machinery and other forms of scrap is concerned, these are 
to be ascertained by a national survey, and an Order to be 
ued shortly will require the owners of quantities exceed- 

three tons to disciose them. Even the national survey 
ig not a new device, since Mr Herbert Morrison, during 
nis period of office at the Ministry of Supply, faithfully 
promised to have one carried out. The successive scrap 
campaigns have become somewhat of a farce ; they have 
a habit of getting stuck, and the production of steel, in 
which scrap is the most important ingredient by weight, has 
remained below the capacity of the steel furnaces. But the 
position is now too serious for making fun of the latest 
version. If supplies are not increased very substantially, and 
not merely for a few months, the output of war equipment 
must suffer. There must be a weekly or monthly target 
high enough tovkeep the steel furnaces in operation at full 
capacity ; and steps must be taken to ensure that it is 
attained with regularity. 


* * 7 


Science in Industry 

Discoveries in the laboratory can be likened to the 
findings Royal Commissions 1n that, they are not 
disregarded altogether, there is usually a long interval 
before the former are applied in the factory and the latter 
reach the Statute Book. In the present war, however, whose 
gutcome depends so largely on the quality of equipment, 
the scientist must play a réle of considerable importance. 
It is scarcely surprising, therefore, that many of the 
ientists who attended the conference of the Association 
of Scientific Workers last week-end expressed impatience 
at the frequent neglect of their work and at the delay in 


using their discoveries. Several speakers deplored the lack. 


of provision for the pooling of information and of contact 
between the design departments of the Ministries and those 
in charge of production. Sir Daniel Hall, who presided 
a the conference, was undoubtedly right when he sug- 
gested that the real problem for men of science was to find 
within the machinery of Government the appropriate 
method of using the expert. As in the last war, scientists 
have already made important contributions to the solution 
of many difficult technical problems, and often at short 
notice. Their suggestions at the recent conference deserve 
the closest consideration. 


* * * 


Unemployment in December 

With each publication of the unemployment figures 
there is speculation whether the minimum has_ been 
tached. ‘hough the numbers of unemployed are fewer 
each month, the decline from the previous month, not un- 
expectedly, is growing smaller. On December 8th, there 
were 188,354 persons registered as unemployed on the 
mployment exchanges of Great Britain, a drop of 10,748 
fom November 17th. Of the 162,224 wholly unemployed, 
which compares with 171,984 on November 17th and 
§41,900 on December 9, 1940, 84,235 were men, 8,108 were 
boys, 62,058 women and 10,823 girls. The number of 
persons temporarily stopped was fewer than on November 
ith by 2,751. Their number was 13,261, which compares 
with 141,848 on December 9, 1940. Unemployment among 
petsons normally casually employed fell from 11,106 in 
November to 9,869 in December ; in December, 1940, there 
Were 21,531 in this category. Over the year, unempioyed 
women appear to have been reabsorbed faster than men. 
There were 248,068 men and 244,166 women wholly un- 
tmployed on December 9, 1940, but on December 8, 1941, 
there were still 84,235 men and the relatively smaller 
tumber of 62,058 women. On the other hand, the decline in 
the number of persons temporarily stopped has been greater 
the case of men than of women. Whereas a year ago there 
Were 82,435 men and 53,952 women temporarily idle, last 
Month the corresponding figures were 4,356 men and 7,957 
Women. This may be ascribed partly to the application of 
the Essential Work Order to coal mining and to outdoor 
®cupations, such as building and the handling of cargoes 
M ports, which employ chiefly male labour. 


* * * 


Compensation to Coal Mines 


-. On September 25th last year the Board of Trade 
sued an Order providing for the granting of excep- 
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tional financial assistance to necessitous colliery under- 
takings, and this week it has formally sanctioned the 
adoption of a new principle in the payment of compen- 
sation under the Coal Mines (War Levy) Scheme of 
December, 1940. In its original form this scheme 
authorised the payment of compensation at a maximum 
rate of 3s. 6d. per ton (the actual rate has been 2s. 6d. 
per ton) to colliery undertakings which had suffered loss 
of trade in consequence of the war to a greater extent 
than the average loss of trade sustained by the industry 
as a whole. Claims were determined irrespective, on the 
one hand, of whether the individual undertakings con- 
cerned were making profits on their reduced volume of 
trade, or, on the other, of the extent to which their 
financial difficulties might have been due to causes other 
than that of loss of trade owing to war conditions. Since 
the scheme has been in operation it has been found that 
the compensation payable to the more necessitous col- 
lieries has not been enough to keep them out of financial 
difficulties and to mainiain their outputs, while quite a 
number of collieries have been receiving substantial com- 
pensation although they showed good profits. It is the 
aim of the changes made by the recent Orders to remove 
both these anomalies. By the September Order the 
Central Council may, in addition to compensation, give 
such further assistance as it may deem necessary, in 
view of the present emergency, to maintain production, 
while by that issued this week the amount of compen- 
sation is to be determined in future by the relation of 
the financial condition of the undertakings concerned 
to that of the industry as a whole. Until September 30th 
last year, a colliery was entitled to assistance at the rate 
of 2s. 6d. per ton on the difference between its actual and 
its notional supply, i.e., the quantity it would have supplied 
had it retained the same proportion of the total supply of 
the industry as in the corresponding period of 1939. From 
October I, 1941, however, the right to and the amount of 
compensation will be regulated by the difference between 
the credit balance of the individual undertaking during the 
period of impairment and a figure representing between 
80 per cent and 100 per cent (as the Central Council may 
determine) of the credit balance of the whole industry. A 
colliery will not be eligible for any assistance if its actual 
supply is greater than its notional supply, or if its rate 
of profit per ton is in excess of that of the national 
average, unless it can show that the amount arrived at by 
multiplying its actual supply in the impairment quarter 
by its rate of profit per ton is less than that obtained by 
multiplying its notional supply by the national rate of 
profit. It is expected that these arrangements will assist 
the more necessitous collieries to carry on. The levy for 
the current quarter remains unchanged at 2d. per ton. 


* . * 


Cotton Importers and Distributors 


When the cotton futures market in Liverpool was 
closed at the end of March, 1941, a company, Cotton Im- 


‘porters and Distributors, Ltd., was formed under Govern- 


ment auspices to carry on the work of distributing raw 
cotton supplies to the trade. The company consisted of 
members of the Liverpool and Manchester Cotton Asso- 
ciations ; directors were appointed by ballot. The Govern- 
ment allocated a sum of £500,000 for the services to be 
rendered by Liverpool and Manchester firms during the 
ensuing twelve months. During the past two weeks dis- 
cussions have taken place between the Cotton Controller, 
Mr Frank Platt, and the directors of CID, and it is reported 
that important changes are about to take place. It is under- 
stood that the Controller has decided to abolish the dual 
control ; this will involve the winding-up of CID, and 
merchants will be remunerated on a commission basis for 
work done. Some firms may suspend business for the dura- 
tion of the war. The proposed change has caused some 
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NOTICE is hereby given that a DIVIDEND of 2 per cent., 
being at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum, upon the paid-up 
capital stock of the bank, has been declared for the three months 
ending 28th February, 1942, and will be PAYABLE at the 
bank and its branches on and after 2nd March, 1942, to share- 
holders of record 31st January, 1942. 

E. B. McCINERNEY, London Manager. 
By Order of the Board. 


6 Lothbury, London, E.C.2. January 15th, 1942. 










concern among raw cotton merchants in Liverpool and 
Manchester, but the system in force during the past nine 
months has not been satisfactory and some revision of the 
arrangements has become necessary. The work of the CID 
has not been easy ; for example, spinners have comp!ained 
of having to gather relatively small numbers of bales from 
numerous districts, a consequence of the dispersal of stocks. 


* x * 
Canned Food Storage 


Canned food now plays a more prominent part in 
the average diet than it did in peacetime when a greater 
variety of fresh foods was available. Fears of future 
shortages tempt the housewife to keep stocks of canned 
foods longer than in peacetime. There has been discussion 
on the durability of these preserved foods, and the 


LIFE OF CANNED Foops 


Food Storage Life Eftect of Longer 


storage 
Fish, meat (sausages, Over 5 years 
meat rolls, galantimes, 
tongues, soups) 
eee ork oe « 6 month Usually sound, if can 
not bulged 
Honey, jam (lacquered 3 vears 
cans) 
Vegetables . ioao oe \ppearance less attra 
tive 
Baked beans Over 2 yrs Appearance does not 
deteriorate 
Fruit, soft or stoned l year \ppearance less attrac- 
tive. Damaged parts 
of lacquer may be 
attacked 
Condensed milk 
Unsweetened.... 3 years 
Sweetened full cream 6-9 months Becomes sugary, but 
not objectionable 
Dried milk powder. A few weeks Depends on moisture, 


butter fat content 
and method of 
pac king 


Ministries of Food and Health have now given useful 
guidance in listing the length of life of various foods in 
cans, summarised above. Cans are made of tinplate, but 
articles such as acid fruits, which might corrode the tin 
coating, are packed in lacquered cans. The temperature and 
degree of humidity of storage places affects the external 
condition of the can and of its contents; dampness may 
lead to rusting and perforation may eventually follow. The 
length of time which foods will keep appears to have been 
wisely estimated somewhat conservatively by the Minis- 
tries. For example, sardines are better when kept longer ; 
there are vintage sardines which are at least seven years 
old. No times are given after which it may be definitely 
unsafe to consume tinned foods, but it may be that 
deterioration sets in at widely different times, even for the 
same food, according to the packing of the tin and storage 
conditions. Where one or both ends of a can are bulged 
and cannot be pushed oack to their normal position, the 
can is “blown” and should not be used; nor should cans 
with rust holes, punctures or defective lids. The Ministries’ 
announcement does not mention foods packed in glass, but 
it is well known that these do not last as well as canned 
foods. It is urged that the date of purchase should be 
written on the label, but the date of purchase is no guide 
to the age of the food. It would be more sensible if the 
date, or at least the season, of packing were printed on the 
label of the container. 


* * * 


Non-Pacific Tin 


In recent years South-Eastern Asia has been respon- 
sible for roughly two-thirds of the world’s tin production, 
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and the United States, Great Britain and Russia for , 
similar proportion of world consumption. These facy 
in themselves indicate the seriousness of the Japaneg 
threat to Allied tin supplies, even if stocks of tin in the 
United States and Great Britain are substantial and con. 
siderable quantities of tin are still being shipped from the 
Eastern producing areas, and in particular from the Nether. 
lands Indies. The conclusions to be drawn from the presen: 
position are twofold. On the one hand, tin must be sayeg 
as far as possible by the exclusion of unessential consump. 
tion, by the recovery of secondary tin and by large-cap 
substitution of other metals’ and non-metallic materials 
for tin. On the other hand, supplies from non-Pacific 
sources must be raised to their maximum with the lea 
delay ; virtually the whole of these are either directly 
controlled or otherwise (chiefly by existing delivery agree. 
ments) available to the Allies. Production in these areas js 
shown below :— 


Non-Paciric Tin PRopUCTION 
in Long tons 


Standard lonnages 
Peak Old New 


Production {940 Agreement Agreement 

Belgian Congo 12,392(e) 12,392 13,200 20,178 
-Bolivia 46,338(b) 37,940 46,490 46,678 
Nigeria 10,855(d) 10,257 10,890 15,367 
Cornwall .... 3,271 (b 1,500* ~f ¢ 
Other Africa (f 1,613(a 1,500* t t 
Australia ..... 3,329(c) 5,300* t { 
Other America (g) 2,071 (c) 2,500* t t 
Portugal & Spain. 1,910(¢@) 2,000* t 

(a) 1928. (b) 1929. (c) 1938. (d) 1939. (e) 1940. (f) Chiefy 
South Africa. (g) Argentina, Mexico and Peru * Lstimated 
+ Not member of regulation scheme 


The table indicates that production in non-Pacific tip 
producing areas reached about 71,400 tons in 1940, against 
their combined peak production in recent years of 81,779 
tons. Consumption in the United States, Great Britain 
and Russia amounted to roughly 145,000 tons last year 
and may be reduced to 100,000 tons this year by the 
exclusion of all non-essential consumption. Even so a large 
gap remains between prospective Allied requirements and 
the tonnages available from the non-Pacific producing 
countries in 1940. It is most unlikely that the gap of, say, 
29,000 tons can be bridged by increased production, but it 
can certainly be narrowed by a determined effort 


* 


Amongst the smallest non-Pacific producing areas the 
output of Portugal and Argentina is rising slowly, but 
prospects for a material increase in the immediate future 
are slight. Cornwall could double its output to roughly 
3,000 tons a year, provided that funds and labour are made 
available by the Government. The main contribution to 4 
sizable increase in non-Pacific tin production, however, musi 
come from Nigeria, the Belgian Congo and_ Bolivia. 
Amongst these, Bolivia is meeting with difficulties. The 
Bolivian mines are situated high up in the Andes 
at elevations around 15,000 feet above sea-level. Climatic 
conditions prevent the employment of foreign labour, and 
native labour has been short since the Chaco war. More- 
over, technical equipment requires replacement, a fact which 
causes some difficulties as the Bolivian mines are lode 
mines. Technical assistance by the Allies may bring an 
increase in Bolivian supplies, though not immediately. Pros- 
pects appear much more favourable in Africa. The Belgian 
Congo has not been seriously hampered by the regulation 
scheme in its developments, which are chiefly of recent 
date. Ore reserves proved over great stretches of the Colony 
from Katanga in the south along the great lakes to Ruanda- 
Urundi in the east are extensive and the fact that the 
basic tonnage of the Colony under the new scheme has 
been raised to over 20,000 tons is proof that development 
has outpaced recent production. Equipment will be needed 
by the Congo mines and should be provided without delay. 
This year the Congo may supply 15,000 tons, and if the 
material help is forthcoming, this figure may be raised 
to 20,000 tons next year. The Nigerian tin mining industry 
which is centred on the Bauchi plateau, 700 miles from 
the coast, has solved unusually difficult water and power 
supply problems. In recent years, however, little has been 
done to raise its capacity. If additional mining equipment 
is provided, production can be rapidly stepped up to an 
annual rate of about 20,000 tons. As Nigeria’s tin mining 
industry, like that of Malaya, is mainly engaged on the 
exploitation of alluvial deposits, it appears logical that, 
wherever possible, equipment from endangered Malaya 
areas should be dismantled and shipped to Nigeria. 
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BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 


FEATURES 
, MANY 
NOTABLE INCREASE 


WARTIME 


STAFF 


OF AN EVENTFUL YEAR 
DIFFICULTIES SURMOUNTED 


IN DEPOSIT, CURRENT AND OTHER ACCOUNTS 


PROBLEMS 


MR EDWIN FISHER ON URGENCY OF NATIONAL SAVING 


The following is the statement by the Chairman, Mr Edwin 
fisher, on the report and accounts for the year ended December 
3, 1941, to be submitted at the forty-seventh ordinary general 
meeting of the shareholders, to be held at the head office of the 
bank, 54, Lombard Street, London, E.C.3, on Monday, January 
wth, 1942: 

For the convenience of 
poceedings of the annual general meeting shall be formal in 


shareholders, it is intended that ihe 
character, and accordingly, instead of my customary address, this 
brief statement on the bank’s affairs for the year ended December 
yst last is being circulated with the report and accounts 


tHl LATE MR BLAND) AND MR PORRESTER 


It is with a deep sense of loss that we record the death of Mi: 
francis Lawrence Bland That he was invaluable to us is no 
exaggeralion With a profound knowledge of banking, he was 


possessed of great administrative ability which found full scope 
th in the bank and in the Suffolk. He had 


gfts of understanding and human sympathy which gained for him 


county of also 


in the affections of countless 
We deplore his death, 
had 


aspecial place in our affections and 
others with whom he 
put deem ourselves fortunate in 
man of such rare 
We also 
Forrester, who joined our 
t Manchester which Mr was 
managing director, ifiliated to Bank 
During a long banking life, for he entered the Bank of Liverpool 


came in contact. 


having among our number 
iltainment 
Pete! 


Ban! 


then the 


death of Mr 
when The Union 


record with sincere regret the 
board in 1920, 
Limited, of Forrester 


became Barclays Limited 


he became a noted authority on commercial 
tanking in Lancashire, and The Union Bank of Manchester, ovet 
whose fortunes he watched for so many years, owed much to his 
loresight, ability and shrewd judgment. Barclays Bank too, in its 
un, derived benefit from his wide experience, and we would wish 
place on record our appreciation of the valuable help which 


w gave us on all occasions 


ago, 


CHANGES ON DIKECTORATE 


Mr Frederick George Hugh Clayton, who was elected to the 
board in 1906 and was therefore one of our senior directors, has 
decided to relinquish his seat upon the board on the ground of 
il-health. We regret the reason which has led him to take this 
step, Happily for us he finds himself able to continue to represent 
upon the local board at New 
tll have the benefit of his knowledge and advice:in connection 
wth our banking interests in that district. 

Mr Walter 
0 the board and, at the annual general meeting, shareholders wil! 
te asked to re-elect him. He is well known to you, having been a 
general manager of the bank for a number of He retired 


istle-upon-Tyne, so that we shall 


Osborne Stevenson has been appointed to a seat 


years. 
from this position at the end of last year, after 41 years of banking 
ietvice. 
a3 banking which he brings to the board will be of great value 
Mr Frederick Cecil Ellerton, who was one of our assistant general 
managers, and who has been in close association with Mr Stevenson 
for Many years, has been appointed a general manager of the bank. 

You will also be asked to confirm the appointment to the board 
& Mr George Colville Hayter-Hames, C.B.E. As a local director 
at Exeter, he has represented our interests in Devon with con- 
Plcuous success, and I am confident that he will prove to be a 
MOSt useful member of the board. 


The wide knowledge and experience of foreign and over- 


RETIREMENT OF MR L. D. LEWIS 


It is appropriate that I should make reference to the retirement 
at the end of last year of Mr Lewis Davies Lewis, who was one 
of our loyal band of assistant general managers. He had been 
with us for many years, having joined the London and Provincial 
Bank Limited in 1898, and he had held his important appointment 
since 1919. We take leave of him with genuine regret and wish 
him all happiness in his retirement. 

During the year 47 members of our staff have lost their lives in 
the service of their country and their names are recorded in the 
These names are held 
in honour and we pay tribute to their memory. We also regret 
that there are 14 members of the staff on active service reported as 

Missing,” our men are known to be 


prisoners of war. 


report of the directors to the shareholders. 


ind that altogether 67 of 


Before making any detailed reference to various items in the 
balance-sheet, a few general remarks by way of introduction may 
be permitted. 


EFFECT OF INTENSIFIED WAR EFFOR'! 


What I have to say is purposely confined to the domestic affairs 
of the bank—to my mind an appropriate course to take in these 
times. ‘The balance-sheet as at December 31, 1941, reflects, as is 
only natural, the influence on financial conditions of the intensified 
war effort of the country, which has been so marked during the 
past twelve months. The year was notable for a great increase in 
our current, deposit and other accounts and, on the other side of 
the balance-sheet, for a marked rise in the amounts lent to the 
Government in the form of Treasury deposit receipts and longer- 
term British Government Securities. There has been, however, 
a heavy decrease in our total of bills discounted and a further 
falling off in our advances to customers. We have had to solve 
many staff problems connected with the calling-up of our men for 
service with the Forces and to deal with the difficulties occasioned 
by damage to our premises from enemy action. The country has 
experienced a great decrease in enemy bombing for several months, 
but certain of our branches sustained damage in air raids during 
the year. Where this happened, the interruption to the smooth 
conduct of business was reduced to a minimum and the special 
wrangements made to with disturbances were again 
found to work with smoothness 


cope such 


ind efficiency. 


CONVERSION OF SHARES INTO STOCK 


As you will see from the notice of meeting, we are proposing to 
convert our “A,” “B” This step will 
save a great deal of clerical labour by eliminating the necessity of 
checking definitive numbers of shares in share registers, transfers 
It will not be necessary for shareholders to send 
The board propose 


of each class which 


ind ““C” shares into stock. 


ind certificates. 
to us their .present certificates for alteration. 
to fix £1 as the minimum amount of the stock 
will be transferable. 

It would also seem to be an opportune moment for adopting 
the common form of transfer for our “A” and “B” capital. The 
use of a special transfer form is required by Article 19 of our 
articles of association and therefore a special resolution to vary 
this procedure is necessary. Accordingly, an extraordinary general 
meeting of the shareholders has been called for Monday, February 
oth next, so that the alteration can be carried out. The transfer 


arrangements relating to the “C” capital, which is reserved for 
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the staff of the bank, will not be disturbed. I have little doubt 
that these proposals will meet with the approval of the shareholders, 


THE BALANCE-SHEET 


The total of our current, deposit and other accounts has attained 
a record figure of £645,185,397, against £546,914,676 at the end 
of 1940. This further expansion conforms to the general pattern 
of banking figures during the past twelve mnths, 

Due recognition can well be given to the great service which the 
banking system of this country renders in mobilising the credit 
resources of the country in a manner which enables them to be 
utilised for the benefit of the community in peace or war. The 
network of branches covering all parts of the country collects the 
deposits of the public and the system which has been developed by 
care and experience enables these deposits to be utilised for lending 
to the Government and to trade and industry, and thus facilitates 
the employment of workers and the production and marketing of 
goods. At the same time, the depositor knows well that his deposit 
will be available for him to use at any time. 

One further word on the subject of our increased deposits. It 
would be idle to pretend that the rise in our deposits has not 
helped our earning power, but the extent to which we have bene- 
fited should not be allowed to get out of true perspective, for 
when we come to examine the increased cost of administration. 
the special war-time expenditure and the heavier taxation which 
has to be borne, it is perhaps not surprising that there has been 
a diminution in the net profit, 
which later reference is made. 


as will be seen from the figures to 


EXTREMELY LIQUID POSITION 


In view of the increased importance of Treasury deposit receipts 
as a means of financing the floating debt requirements of the 
Government, it is not surprising that the total of our bills dis- 
counted is lower at £40,343,437, against £61,822,742 twelve months 
earlier. Of the total of bills discounted at the end of 1941, no 
less than £32,080,000 consisted of Treasury bills. Nevertheless, 
our specially liquid assets, comprising cash in hand and with the 
Bank of England; balances with other British banks and cheques 
in course of collection; money at call and short notice: bills dis- 
counted; and Treasury deposit receipts, total £315,694,392, a ratio 
of 49 per cent. of our current, deposit and other accounts. It will 
be seen, therefore, that our position is extremely liquid and that 


we are favourably placed to deal with any eventualities that may 
arise. 


ADVANCES AND INVESTMENTS 


If we turn to the other earning assets, it will be noticed that 
our advances total £174,234,477, representing 27 per cent. of 
our current, deposit and other accounts, whereas our investments 
(excluding those in subsidiary banks) total £168,219,936, represent- 
ing 26 per cent. of those accounts. Time was when we looked to 
lend 50 per cent. of our deposits in the form of advances, a per- 
centage which, in more spacious days, was considered a fitting 
proportion to be lent in this way. It is not that bankers have 
become more niggardly or less willing to lend. Circumstances 
have come into play which are so well known to you that they need 
not be referred to in detail. It is true to say that, as a result of the 
war, industry as a whole is more fully occupied than in peace time. 

On the other hand, certain businesses which are less essential for 
the prosecution of the war are doing less work. Moreover, many 
transactions are now financed by the Government in one way or 
another, with the result that trade and industry need less of our 
money by way of banking advances and this money, instead, must 
find a resting place in the more prosaic field of investment. Com- 
pared with a year ago, our investments have risen by £46,745,081, 
the increase being more than accounted for by larger holdings of 
British Government securities, mainly 
the new Government issues. 

It is some solace to us that, compared with our investments, 
our advances are still in the lead, but the margin is a slender and 
narrowing one, and we hope that after the war our advances will 
be found in the ascendency. 


through subscriptions to 


AGRICULTURE 
In spite of the great activity in agriculture, due to the measures 


taken to increase the home production of food, there has been 
some falling off in our advances to farmers. This decline betokens 
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the better times which farmers are experiencing, Easier cq, 
ditions for the industry have made the farmer less dependent ¢ 
borrowed money than formerly, for he is getting better Prices 
for his produce. It is well that this should be so, [fr iS aly 
satisfactory that the wages for thse agricultural worker have been 
brought more into line with the wages earned in other industries 
seeing the national importance of agriculture and the Necessity 
to make conditions sufficiéntly ; 
labour to the towns. 


attractive to stay the drift of 


It is natural, if it may seem unfair, that the importance of 
an emphasis which 
We may hope that the lessons learneg— 
a balanced programme and an agricultural policy suited to oy 
particular needs—will be remembered, so that the efficient farme 
be assured of conditions which proper re. 
lationship to be kept between the costs of production and the 
prices of farm products. 
does not result from any change in the policy of the bank 
which remains ready and willing to afford 


agriculture in times of war ‘should receive 


is denied to it in peace. 


may will enable a 


The decrease in our loans to farmen 


all assistance in jt, 
power of a banking nature to those who are exerting every effor 
to increase our home-grown food supplies 


IMPORTANCE OF NATIONAL SAVING 


By heavy taxation of income, by the drive of new savings, by 
rationing and by price control, the Government has been able w 
No part of this 
success has been due to the energy and leadership of those directing 
the National Savings Movement. 


keep in check the dangers of inflation. small 


We. must, however, at all times 
be alive to the possibilities of inflation, which are ever present, and 
in this connection one has only to look at the high level of banking 
deposits and*at the mounting total of the note circulation. 


The rise in the note circulation is no doubt 


to higher amounts paid out in wages to individual workers and 


very largely due 


to the great increase in the numbers of people employed, which is 
shown not only by the fall to an insignificant level of the total 
of persons registered as unemployed, but also by the bringing 
into active employment of those not previously engaged in it- 
dustry. Part at least of the increase in the note circulation may 


; ; t the . le , 
represent additional money in the pockets of the people which 


would be better employed if invested in National Savings Cer- 
tificates or some other Government security, and it is the duty 
of each one of us to see that money does not lie idle to the detri 
ment of the war effort. 
DUTY OF CITIZENS 
We, as citizens, should continue to give every support to ihe 


Government by providing funds, through savings, to. equip the 
fighting forces with the weapons they need and our efforts in 
this direction, coupled with the other measures which the Govern- 
ment has taken, should enable this country to emerge from the 
war without having to face the very serious difficulties which in- 
flation on a large scale would assuredly bring in its train 
The new Tax Reserve Certificates, which have recently been 
offered by the Government, will help to absorb the funds accu- 
mulated by customers of the banks in the shape of credit balances 
, Government These resources 
into Govert- 
the new 


into the 


in readiness to meet taxation 
were not previously free for diversion by customers 
securities or other forms of national saving, and 
security should 


Exchequer of what, in effect, is money earmarked for mieeting 


ment 


assist in ensuring a more even flow 


taxation demands. 


NET PROFIT AND DIVIDENDS 


The net profit of the bank for the year ended December 318 
last, after payment of all charges and after making poses 
for all bad and doubtful debts and for contingencies, a 
to £1,353,302 13s. 3d. which compares with the figure © 
£1,525,665 16s. for the year 1940. The sum of £546,704 5s. 64 
was brought forward from December 31, 1940, making a total 
to be dealt with of £1,900,006 18s. 9d. As will be seen from the 
report, the directors have allocated from the profit for the year 
£200,000 to contingency account and £150,000 to premises re- 
serve account for deferred repairs and reinstatement). 

Interim dividends at the rates of 5 per cent. on the “A ai shares 
and 7 per cent. on the “B” and “C” shares, less income-tax 18 
each case, were paid on August 8th last, amounting to £520, 34 


a inal 
os. 8d. The directors now recommend the payment of fi 
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dividends of 5 per cent., making 10 per cent. for the year, on the 
“a” shares, and 7 per cent., making 14 per cent. for the year, 
on the “B” and “C” shares, less income-tax, involving a sum 
of £520,734 0S. 8d., and leaving a balance of £508,538 17s. $d. 
to be carried forward. ‘That is what we propose and I hope 
that shareholders will feel satisfied with the results which we 
have been able to show, having in view th¢ increased taxation 
which the gross profit had to bear. 


VALUATION OF PREMISES 


Our premises stand in our balance-sheet at £7,937,665;and are 
conservatively valued. Where the premises happen to be lease- 
hold, provision is made annually so that the cost to us is ex- 
tinguished by the time the lease runs out, or earlier. The figure 
compares with £7,952,334 in the balance-sheet for the previous 
year. In the interval, capital outlay has been, of necessity, re- 
duced to a m:nimum. We are not, therefore, proposing to make 
a general allocation towards reduction of premises account on 
this occasion, It is clear, however, that in war-time it is not 
possible to carry out such a complete programme of maintenance 
as that to which we are accustomed, and consequently we have 
thought it prudent to set up, out of our profit, the premises re- 
serve account which I have mentioned, so that it may be available 
when time permits, for purposes of repairs and reinstatement. 

In cases where premises have sustained war damage, the 
appropriate claims for compensation are being lodged with the 
War Damage Commission, but inasmuch as at this stage we can 
make only a conjecture of the amount of compensation to be 
received from the War Damage Commission towards the cost 
of reinstatement of the premises after the war, the existence of 
a reserve account of the nature I have described will, I feel sure, 
meet with the approval of the shareholders. 


STAFF PROBLEMS 


Staff matters have occupied our attention to an increasing 
extent during the past year. We are concerned to see that our 
internal organisation is able to meet the calls made upon us 
for the release of man power for other purposes and at the same 
me to maintain at a high level of efficiency those services upon 
which so much of the successful conduct of the war industries 
and the general life of the community depend. Since I last 
made my report to the shareholders, we have released for service 
with the Forces a further large number of our staff. At the end 
of 1941, 5,261 of our men were serving with His Majesty’s 
Forces or were absent from the bank on _ other full-time 
National Service. Many more are waiting to go under arrange- 
ments made earlier in that year with the Government authorities 
concerned. In place of the men who have left us for other forms 
of National Service, we have engaged mainly women staff, and a 
measure of the efforts which have been made to meet the new 
situation is afforded by the fact that, with so large a proportion of 
telatively new staff in the bank, the number of men and women 
employed is smaller than before the war, in spite of the increased 
work undertaken for the Government, the large expansion in 
the credit balances kept with us and the growth in the number of 
current accounts of Customers on our books. 


CLOSING OF SOME BRANCHES 


The solution of these staff problems would not have been 
Possible without some exceptional measures. It has been part 
of our policy to close branches wherever possible, in order to 
eect some economy in staff, and since the outbreak of the war 
we have closed no fewer than 470 branches, although some of 
them, it is true, have been closed for us through enemy action. 
Of those voluntarily closed, the majority are small offices, and, while a 
number of staff have been freed in this way, the effect of this saving 
can be easily overestimated because, although a branch or sub- 
branch may be closed, the banking business carried on at that 
office has to be done elsewhere and staff must be available to 
undertake the work. We shall proceed with this programme of 
concentration wherever possible. 

The closing of branches may cause some inconvenience to 
Customers, but I am sure they will appreciate the exceptional cir- 
cumstances which make it necessary. Our aim is to afford a 
banking service which is at all times efficient, able to adapt itself 
to changing conditions, and with branches staffed by men and 
women imbued with the desire to make the bank they represent 
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a living and human organisation—an organisation equipped to 
take its full share in providing the bulwark of a strong banking 
system which is of incomparable value to the country in peace 
and war. 


TRIBUTY TO MANAGEMENT AND STAFF 


In the eventful year through which we have just passed, there 
have been difficulties to face and new problems to be solved in 
the conduct of our business. It would be strange if it had been 
otherwise. That the difficulties have been surmounted success- 
fully and the problems overcome speak volumes for the energy 
and loyalty of the staff, men and women, permanent and temporary, 
for it is on them that the day-to-day burden has rested, but no 
tribute would be complete without a special acknowledgment of the 
part played by the general managers and all those others associated 
with them in the administrative work of the bank. What they have done 
has been invaluable. I ofier to all, on behalf of myself and the 
board of directors—and, I feel sure, also on behalf of the share 
holders—our grateful thanks and appreciation. 


ALEXANDERS DISCOUNT COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


MR COLIN F. CAMPBELL’S STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of Alexanders Discount Company, 
Limited, will be held at their offices in London on Wednesday, 
the 2Ist inst. 

The following is an extract from the statement to the share- 
holders by Mr Colin F. Campbell (the chairman), circulated 
with the directors’ annual report and accounts :— 

I regret to say the offices of the company were twice damaged 
through enemy action during the early months of the year, when 
the management and staff were again called upon to work under 
very great discomfort and inconvenience. It will be remembered 
that the offices were first damaged in November, 1940, when a 
messenger of the company lost his life. One-half of the members 
of the staff are now on active service with the armed forces of the 
Crown, and so far as we know they are all well. We send to them 
our best wishes for their safety and good health. 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The results of the past year may be considered in every way 
satisfactory. The volume of business was again very considerable. 
The bank rate stood at 2 per cent. throughout the year. Rates 
ruling for money continued without much change, and the same 
may be said of those for bills, which were dealt in at a fraction 
over 1 per cent., the differences in Treasury Bills week by week 
being only a few pence. The bulk of the business transacted was 
in Treasury Bills, while the supply of commercial bills is still small. 

The gross profits for the year, after making provision for taxation 
and a transfer to contingencies, are shown in the profit and loss 
account at £438,012 5s. 9d. before providing for rebate. The 
amount brought forward from last year was £160,570 os. 6d., making 
a total of £598,582 6s. 3d., as mentioned in the directors’ report. 
From this rebate has been provided to a total of £211,379 13s. Id., 
and after deducting this amount and also current expenses and 
interim dividends (together £338,395 13s. 8d.) an amount of 
£260,186 12s. 7d. remains to be dealt with. 

Interim dividends on the preference and ordinary shares were 
paid as usual in July, and it is proposed at the forthcoming meet- 
ing to pay a dividend on the preference shares at the rate of 6 
per cent. per annum, and on the ordinary shares at the rate of 20 
per cent. per annum, these being the same as in the previous year, 
and to carry forward to the next account £169,186 12s. 7d., against 
£160,570 os. 6d. brought in a year ago. 

The balance-sheet calls for no special comment. Bills dis- 
counted are slightly less than they were a year ago and, as I have 
stated, are almost wholly composed of Treasury Bills. The securi- 
ties, which now consist of British Government issues entirely, are 
more than £4,000,000 in excess of the total disclosed in the balance- 
sheet of 1940, and they are all short-dated. 

Our thanks are once again due to Mr Newcomb and to his 
successor, Mr Bowie, for the careful manner in which the affairs 
of the company have been conducted throughout the year, and in 
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REMUNERATION OF DIRECTORS 


to their remuneration free of income-tax, but the Finance Act, 1940. 


STOCK EXC] IANGES numerous small losses for junior stocks in 


the home rail market, but on Tuesday 
prices remained steady. Senior issues, 
| d however, continued to advance on per- 
Ondon sistent support. In the foreign rail market 
senior Argentine stocks were in demand 


Note: All dealings are for cash : ; 
, er er < before the week-end, but in the early part 


EVENTS in the Far East continue to exert of this week lack of interest led to many 
a restrictive influence on the markets, but small declines. 


the advance in most sections is being 


maintained. In particular, re-investment , 

support and shortage of stock in the gilt- Turnover in the industrial market was 
edged market occasioned numerous small moderate, buyers tending to hoid off pend- 
improvements, which on Tuesday became ing developments. Brewery issues, how- 
a general advance with gains of } and up ever, were strong on provincial support 
ward. In the foreign bond market, Bra- before the week-end, although Guinness 
zilian stocks enjoyed steady support, but fell 2s., but the higher prices were later 
Chilean issues fell immediately before and maintained. Albion Motors were promin- 
after the week-end. A rise of 2 points for ent in the aircraft and motor group, but 
the 5 per cent. loan of 1912 on Tuesday movements in the heavy industrial section 
reflected the strong demand for Chinese were without interest, although Allied Iron 
bonds. A little profit taking resulted in rose Is. on Tuesday. Shipping issues 














BARCLAYS BANK 
| : 


EDWIN FISHER, Chairman. 
WILLIAM MACNAMARA GOODENOUGH, Deputy Chairman 
HUGH EXTON SEEBOHM, Vice-Chairman. 








‘ General Managers: A. W. TuKr, N. S. Jones, F. C. Eur 
| Statement of Accounts. 
| 31st December, 1941. 
LIABILITIES. 
i s ‘ 
} Current, Deposit and other Accounts, including Reserve for 
{ Taxation and Contingencies and Balance of Profit and Loss 629,650,012 
Balances in account with Subsidiary Banks .. 15,535,385 
645,185,397 
\cceptances and Endorsements, etc., for account of Customers 12,872,411 
Paid-up Capital ... oo 15,858,217 
Reserve Fund ae a 11,250,000 
ASSETS 
] Cash in Hand and with the Bank of England 70,617,711 
| Balances with other British Banks and Cheques in course of collection 27,815,694 
| Money at Call and Short Notice 7 24,917,550 
Bills Discounted ; 7 ; 40,343,437 
Treasury Deposit Receipts ss 152,000,000 
Investments seins r pack ; 168,219,936 
Investments in Subsidiary Banks (at cost, less amounts written off): 
The British Linen Bank—£1,241,044 12s. 6d. Stock . ak 3,723,134 
Other Banks—(including fully paid Stock and 500,000 “B" Shares of 
£5 each, £1 per Share paid up, in Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial 
and Overseas) and 1,000,000 Shares of £1 each, 5s. per Share paid 
up, in Barclays Bank (France) Limited ; me re 2,484,010 
Advances : Customers and other Accounts ... 173,321,065 
Balances in account with Subsidiary Banks 913,412 
174,234,477 
| Liability of Customers for Acceptances and Endorsements, etc. ... ' 12,872,411 
Bank Premises and Adjoining Properties (at cost, less amounts written off) 7,937,665 
| Head Office: 54, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. | 





fact to all those who have been associated with them in carrying 1941, introduced legislation to modify the 
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rem uneration Payable 


on the business. in such cases. It is considered that the matter would best be deak 
with by providing that the directors should in future bear the 
income-tax personally on such remuneration as they receive, ang 
Shareholders will observe that a special resolution is to be sub- the proposed new article would have this effect. The STOSS te. 
mitted at the ordinary meeting, dealing with the remuneration of | muneration of the directors would then amount to a sum slightly 
the directors. Under the original article, the directors were entitled below that which they received in the year ended December 31, 


RECORDS and STATISTICS 


were dull and neglected. After early ad. 
vances on the Government’s announce. 
ment to schedule the industry 4 
a “vital war industry,” textile issues 
suffered an all-round decline on_ profit. 
taking in the middle of the week, Quiet 
trading in the tobacco group led to small 
losses at the re-opening, but on Tuesday 
Carreras gained ;'. Among miscellaneoys 
issues, Dunlop Rubber fell j& on 
Tuesday, when Brazilian ‘Traction lost 
4, but Turner and Newall im. 
proved slightly on balance. The 
kaffir market reacted sharply to rumours 
of a possible restriction on gold production, 
and a steady offering of non-producers by 
the Cape on the Friday was followed by 
some weakness in dividend payers in the 
early part of this week, losses of + being 
general. Small purchases in the tin market 
occasioned a few small improvements, 
Nigerian issues being esvecially in re- 
quest, but each day saw further declines 
for Far Eastern shares. The decline in 
rubber issues continues, with losses of §s 
for Sungei Krian and Sapong in the early 
part of the week, but non-Malayan pro- 
ducers were in demand, Malayalam rising 
sharply. After earlier gains in the oil 
market, the Japanese assault on the Dutch 
East Indies led to numerous losses on 
Monday, but the following day prices re- 
covered lightly on renewed buying. 


‘* FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 


Approx Security Indice 
lotal Corres 
1942 Bargain Dey 
in S.1 1941 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed 
List shares® Int.* 
Jan. 8 3,479 2,385 80-8 132 °8 
9 3,593 2,383 | 81-3 | 1330 
12 4,195 2,168 81-4 133 +1 
13 3,292 2,873 } 81:3 133-4 
14 3,190 2,216 81-3 133-4 
* July 1, 1935—100. + 1928—100. 30 Ordinary 
hares, 1941 highest, 83-2 (Dec. 2); lowest, 66% 


April 24 20 Fixed Int 1941; highest, 1334 
Jan. 13); lowest, 126-1 (Jan. 2) 


Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
Jar ry 17, 1942 Capital versions Money 
f { 
irti lat of Government issues appear on page 89 
Ine luding Excluding 
Yeart Conversions Conversions 
1942 27,447,019 25,647,019 
1941 4,832,002 — 40,832,002 


Destination (Conversions Excluded) 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 





Yeat U.K ex, U.K, Countries 
f f f 
194 25,647,019 ‘Nil Nil 
1941 40,812,998 19,004 Nu 
Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excld.) 
Year Deb Pref. Ord. 
é f rf 
1942... 25,647,019 Nil Nil 
idl wis «8,540 
Includes Government Issues to Jan. 6th 1942, only 
Above figures include all new capital in whi 
rmission to deal has been granted 


New York 


Far Eastern developments and renewed 
tax umcertainties eccasioned a decline 
both turnover and prices on Wall Street 
at the close of the previous week. Selec- 
tive buying at the re-onening, howevet, 
Continued on page 90, column 3 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the 10 days ended Jan. 10, 1942, total 
ordinary revenue was £102,046,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £128,801,000, and 
issues to sinking funds of £357,714. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of 
8,156,701, the deficit accrued since April 
Ist is £2,309, 106,000 against £2,022,151,000 
for the corresponding period a year ago 
ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 

REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 

Receipts into the 


Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 


April 1) April l lldays l0days 
Revenut mate, to te ended ended 
Gd ) . 7 “es 
1941-42 Jan Jan Jan. Jan. 
ll, 10 ll 10, 
1941 1942 1941 1942 
ORDINARY 
REVENUE 
Income Tax 756,000 230,952 379,048 43,873 52,143 
Sur-tax 80,000 35,168 34,897 11,900 11,160 
Estate, etc., 

Duties 82,000, 59,984 68,446 1,884 2,722 
Stamps . 14,000 10,378 9,893 
N.D.C,. \ 210.000 17,922 16,284 1687 950 
.P.T. rr 47,036 191,651 3,253 12,080 
Other Inld. Rev 1,000 348 277 
Total Inld. Rev. 1143000 401,788 700,496 62,597 79,055 
Customs 510,700 235,881 280.465 9,361 9,202 
Excise 6.660 147,400 245,900 4414 3 0 
Total Customs & 

Excise 577,360 383,281 526,365 13,775 12,702 
Motor Duties 39,000, 20,000 21,742 6,852 8912 
P.O. (Net Re 

ceipts) 3,300 7 300 9,400 450 
Crown Lands 1,100 840 710 
Receipts from 

Sundry Loans 2,600 1,012 3,007 42 49 
Miscell. Receipt 2 19 22,188 61,894 75 1,328 
Total Ord. Rev. 1 f 36,409 1323614 835,991 102046 
Se_r-BaALANcI> 
P.O. & Brdcast 99,34 68,950 78,800 2,850 1,900 

otal 1885706 905,359 1402414 86.841 103946 

Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
payments 
Esti ({ thousands) 
xpenditure mate, April 1] April 1 \lldays l0days 
194]-42 to to ended ended 
Jan Jan Jan Jan 
ll, 10, ll, 10, 
194] 1942 194] 1942 

ORDINARY 
EXPENDITURI 
Int. and Man. of 

Nat. Debt 255,000 206,898 2 303) 8 839 1,545 
Payments to N 

Ireland 9,200 6,229 899 9 327 
Other Cons. Find 

Serv. 7,800 6,768 7,155) 2,347 347 

Total 272,000 219,895 236,357 11,485) 4,219 


Supply Services. 4434957 2630635 3388206 130981 124582 
Total Ord. Exp. 4706957 2850530 3624563 142466| 128801 
SELF-BALANCING 7 


P.O. & Brdeastg. 99,346 68,950 78,800! 2850) 1,900 


_ Total 4806303 2919480 3703363'145316/130701 


After increasing Exche quer balances by 
£77,248 to 43,076,893, the other operations 


for the week (no longer shown separately) 


raised the gross National Debt by 

£27,240,640 to about £13,670 millions 

NET ISSUES (/ thousands 
P.O. & Telegraph : pene 150 
War Damage Act 183 
Overseas Trade Guarantees 7 
340 
NET RECEIPTS (¢ thousands 

Land Settlement 9 
Tithe Act 280 
289 
Exchange Rates.— Vhe following rates fixed by the 


nk of England remained 
9th and 
exchange. 


United States. 


unchanged between Jan. 
- 16th (Figures in brackets are par of 


, $ (4-86}) 4-02}-03} ; mail transfers 
1th 03k. Canada. § (4-843) 4-43-47; mail trans- 
4-43 474. Switzerland. Francs (25 22%) 17 30-40. 
ian Krona (18 159) 16-85-95. Argentina. Peso 
$5) 16 957 17 13: mail transfers 16 95-17-15. 
East and West Indies. Florin (12-11) 7-58-62: 


Mail transfers 7 5 64 Portu > . 
" gal. Escudos (110) 
tone? 20 Panama. $ 4-02-04; mail transfers 


Fixed Rates for Payment at Bank of England for 
tate) a ery —Spain. Peseta (25-224) 40-50 (Official 
1%: Oluntary rate), Turkey. Piastres (110 

$20. “Waly. 71:25 lire ’ a 
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FLOATING DEBT 


(£ millions) 


Ways and 


Treasury lanes Trea- 
Bills Advances sury 
Date Bank al 
len- Ta Public of f by 
der »? Depts. Eng- React 
land — 
1941 i 
Jan 11) 8450 Not available 
Oct. 4, 970-0 | n 
*, 11 | 970-0 | » ” 
» 18] 970-0 | “ - 
» 25] 975-0 1558-9 241-8] ... | 662-5 
Nov. 1 | 975-0 | Not available 
» 8] 975-0 ” ” 
» 15] 975°0 ee a 
» 22] 975-0 »» »» 
» 29) 975-0 1575-0 128-9] 26-2 | 723-0 
Dec. 6 | 975-0 | Not available 
o 13 | 9150 = ie 
, 20} 975-0 = oe 
, 51 2547 -0 186 +3 | 66-0 | 811-5 
142 
Jan. 10 975-0] Not availabk 


TREASURY BILLS 


Total 
Float- 
ing 


Debt 


3438 -2 


| 3428-1 


3610-8 


Per 
Cent 
Allotted 
at 
Min. 
Rate 


per cent 
hursday, 
ar epted 
for, and 


tions at 


m Monday were 


(£ millions) 
Amount a 
sand Rate 
Date of of Allot 
Teuder Apolied . 
Offered mr 1€0'Allotted — 
or 
1944 s. d 
Jan. 10 65-0 | 134:7 65:0 | 20 201 
Oct. 17 75°0 | 155°6 | 75:0 | 20 0 54 | 
» 24 | 750 | 148-1 | 75:0 | 20 0-59 | 
a. on 75:0 | 159-6 | 75:0} 20 0-33 
Nov. 7 | 75-0 | 168-3] 75-0) 19 11-90 
o. 2a 75-0 | 163-5 | 75-0, 20 0-20} 
.- a 75-0 | 158-2 | 75:0 | 20 0-35 
o = 75-0 | 174-6 | 75-0 | 20 1-93 
Dex 5 | 75:0 172-1 | 75:0} 20 1-97 
» & 75-0 | 155-7 | 75:0} 20 2-46 
. = 75-0 | 133:2 | 75-0 | 20 2°14 | 
» 26 | 75-0 | 146:7| 75-0| 20 2-30 
1942 | 
Jan. 2 75-0 | 157-8} 75-0 | 20 1-85 
- 9 75-0 ' 161 6 70-9 ' 20 2 00 
On January 9th applications at £99 15s 
for bills to be paid for on Tuesday, Wednesday, I 
Fridav and Saturday of following week were 
as to about 27 per cent of the amount applied 
applications at higher prices in full. Applica 
£99 15s. 1d. for bills to be paid f < 
accepted in full. £70 miltions of Treasury bills are being 
offered on Janua’y 16th. For the week ending 


17th the banks 


will not be asked for 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 24% 
BONDS SUBSCRIPTIONS 


(£ thousands) 


Week 
; ended 
Dec. 2 
og: ey 
— 
eS er 
= ere 
Jan. 6 
6 Ei tates 


Totals to date 


* 111 weeks. 


Interest free lo 
Jan 
Up to Dec 


the anfount of 45 


Market Rates. 


13th amounted 


The 


N.S.C. 


4,872 
4,805 
4,245 


3,041 | 


2,740 
4,097 





3% 


Defence 


Bonds 


3,075 | 
4,250 | 


3,662 
1,935 
1,678 
2,128 


t+ 54 weeks. 
§ Including series ‘‘A”’’ £172,225,895 to date. 


ms received by 


to a 


tollowing 


the 


Si 


3% 


ivings 


Bonds 


1 
1 


total value 


Egypt. Piastres (97}) 978-8. 
per rupee) 174-184. Singapore. 
28-% Belgian Congo. = Francs 
National 23-33d. Bangkok. Baht. 


only). 


Special Accounts 


are 


Tates 


$ 


0,871§ 
0,905§ 
9,281§ 
6,745§ 
4,026§ 
4,613§ 


429,884 381,761* 455,539t§ 186,135¢ 





January 


Treasury deposits 


23% 
War 
Bonds 
1949-51 
12,388 
13,191 
14,184 
4.328 
3,417 
3,274 
7,220 


¢ 14 weeks. 


of £43, 


Treasury up to 


377,330 


3lst, principal of Savings Certificates to 


3.072 


2,000 has been repaid 


remained un- 
changed between Jan. 9th and Jan. 16th. 


(28d. 


176}-#. 


ls. 


in force for 
Uruguay, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which no rate 
of exchange is quoted in London. 


10d. 


Brazil, 


India. Rupee (18d 


ber $) 
Chinese 
(sellers 


Chile. 


Forward Rates.—Forward rates for one month have 
remained unchanged as follows :—United States. 


pm.-par. 
pm.-par. Sweden. 
14 cents pm.-par. 


Canada. 4 cent pm.-par. 


3 ore pm.-par, 


} cent 


Switzerland. 3 cents 


Dutch East Indies. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates re- 
mained unchanged between Jan. 9th and Jan. 16th :— 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


JANUARY 14, 1942 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
£ 
11,015.100 
. 767,302,766 


1,666,052 
16,082 


| Govt. Debt 
Other Govt. 
securities . 
Other Sec’. .. 
| Silver Coin .. 


Notes Issued 
In Circln. 

In Bankg. De 
partment 


. 743,714,397 
36,527,178 





| 

| Amt. of Fid. 

} Issue ..... 

| Goild Coin 
Bullion 
168s. 


line) 


780,000,000 
& 
(at 
per Oz. 
241,575 


780,241,575 


780,241,575 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


i f 
Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. .. 144,552,838 


3,335,831 | Other Secs. : 


Rest 


Public Deps.* 6,664,138 | Discounts & 
——— | Advances... 6,025,153 
Other Deps Securities.... 24,311,082 
Bankers... 133,759,961 ———— 
Other A vets... 53,415,779 30,336,254 
- | Notes... 36,527,178 

187,175,740 | Gold & Silver 
© Cen Sagan a 312,459 
211,728,709 | 211,728 709 
* Including Exchequer Savings Banks, Commis- 


sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 


1941 1942 
Jan Dec. | Jan Jan. 
15 a i F 14 
| 
Issue Dept. : | 
Notes in circulation . 602-8 751-7 749-8 743-7 
Notes in banking depart 
ment .. or ersiahe 27-4 28:5 30-4 36°5 
Government debt and 
Tes vedaiins | 626-5 778-0 778°3 777-3 
Other securities ... | 3-5 2-0 1:7 1-7 
Silver Coin ........ i 0-0 0-0 0-0 0-0 
Gold, valued at s. per| -0°:2 0-2 02 0-2 
fine oz. .. .|168 -00 168 -00 168 -00 168 -00 
Deposits : | 
Publie ... 14-8 11-2 9-6 6-7 
Bankers’ 119-2 219-9 155-7, 133-8 
Others | 54-3 54-1 54-8 53-4 
DE Seeks ek 188-3 285-2 220-1, 193-9 
Banking Dept. Secs. : | 
Government 152-3 240°6 176°9 144-6 
Discount, etc. 3°7 6-4 6-4 60 
i Se 22-0 27:2 24-1; 24-3 
Total .. 178-0 274-2 207-4 174-9 
Banking depart. res. 28-2 28:8 30-7) 36 8 
0 °. Cc i 
o o Q | /o 
Proportion ” 14-9 10-1 13 ‘9 19-0 
* Government debt is {£11,015.100: capital 


£14,553,000 Fiduciary issue raised from £730 millions 
to £780 millions on December 3, 1941. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
remained at 168s. 0d. per fine ounce throughout the week, 
‘In the London silver market prices per standard ounce 


have been as follows :— 


‘ Date Cash [wo Months 
d. C 
eee. & vicnasecns 234 234 
9 dadaweis 234 234 
12 234 23% 
De i4ccesensdes 234 23% 
Piciaweaes 234 23% 


Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939)’ 
Discount rates: Bank Bills, 60 days, 14% : 3 months 
1h%: 4 months, 14-14%; 6 months, 14-14%" 
Treasurv Bills: 2 months, 1-14%; 3 months, 14% 
Day-to-day money, }-1}%. Short Loans, 1-1)%. 
Bank deposit rates 4%. Discount deposit at call $%% 
at notice 3%. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES_ 





New York | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. 
on 5 | 9 | 20 | 12 | 13 | 14 
Cables :- Cents | Cents ; Cents , Cents Cents Cents 


London . | 4033 | 403% | 403% | 4033 | 4039 40. 
Montreal . . .'88 -000 88 -875 88 -875 88 -500 88 -375 88 


Zuricht ....,23-33 23-33 23-33 23°33 23-33 23-33 
B. Aires .../23 -60* 23 -60* 23 -60* 23 -60* 23 -60* 23 -60° 
Brazil...... 5-14 | 5-14 | 5:141 5-14 5-14. 5-14 


* Official rate 29-78. + Commercial Bills. 
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PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 
(£ thousands) 


Week Aggregate 
ended from Jan. 1 to 
Jan. 11,; Jan. 10, Jan. 11, } Jan. 10 

1941 1942 1941 1942 

Working days : 6 6 9 8 
Birmingham 3,265 3,905 5,178 ».732 
Bradford 2,518 1,766 3,847 3,248 
Bristol ieee 1,793 2,190 2,607 3,122 
Hull Sak 785 882 1,206 1,445 
Leeds 1,058 1,117 2.474 2,105 
Leicester 949 958 1,672 1,627 
Liverpool 4,904 4,770 7,344 5,102 
Manchester 11,614 12,314 20,716 20,099 
Newcastle 1,705 1818 2,567 2,554 
Nottingham 489 58¢ 954 1,07¢ 
Sheffield 665 1,481 665} 1,874 
Southamptor 117 130 162 182 
12 Towns 29,862 | 31,917 49,392 | 48.160 

iblin* 8 9,357 8 ) 
* Jan. 4, 1941, and J 3, 1942 


t From Jan 1941 


OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 
RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Million rupees 
Jan. ) Dec. | Dec. | Dec. ) Ja 





COMMODITY 


3 12 19, 26, 

ASSETS i941 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 | 194: 
Gold coin & bullic 444 444 4444 «#8444 444 
Rupee coin 299 355 349 344 338 
Balances abroad 59€ j 532 472 le 
Sterling securit 1,3] 2,096 2,176, 2.276 2,37€ 
Ind. Govt. rup. s« 49 4] 4] 4] 415 
investments 8 88 2 

Liabl i 

Notes in cir Ind 2,3 2,998 3,07 14 3,211 
Burma 134 ll 21] 211 214 
eposit Govts 178 204 l 179 238 
I 5 4 i 63 340 344 

eserve rati 68-9 6 8°. (77 8 -2%/79 -0 
{HE diamond sights which were to have 
been held in London early this week have 
been postponed by Government instruc- 
tion. The Ministry of Supply has arranged 


for the distribution of turpentine, pine oil 
and rosin for approved uses, through i 

agents, the United Kingdom Naval Stores. 
At a meeting of the Rubber Control Board 
last Tuesday, the conservation of rubber 
supplies was discussed. Tin continues to 
be supplied by the Non-ferrous Metal 
Control at the provisional price of £27: 
per ton, delivered works, pilus extras, if 
any. A deputation of the Metal Exchange 
met the Chancellor of the Excheauer and 
the Minister of Supply on January 14th. 


Spinners’ Overtime.—Considerable satis- 
faction has been expressed at the decision 
of the Government to place the cotton 
industry on the list of trades engaged on 
vital war work. During the last few weeks 
there has been delay in fixing up Govern- 
ment contracts in cloth owing to the short- 
age of yarn. ‘lhe spinning section of the 
Lancashire cotton industry has agreed to 
work four hours a week overtime from 
January 6th unul the end of March, in 
order to increase production. The extra 
four hours, which was agreed between 
employers and operatives, is expected to 
yield an increase in production of 8 to 
9 per cent. Time and a half is to be 
paid for the overtime. 


Milk Prices Adjustment.—The Ministry 
of Food has decided to grant a retrospec- 
tive increase in milk prices for the months 
of April to September, 1941, at the rate 
of an extra haifpenny per gallon, in re 
sponse to application by the Milk Market- 
ing Board and the National Farmers 
Union. When the Ministry of Food an- 
nounced prices for the year from April Ist 
last, it undertook to review the prices 
during each summer and winter half-year. 
It agreed to make appropriate adjust- 
ments where the average increase in costs 
exceeded the average increase in returns, as 
compared with the same period of 1938-9. 


Clothing Coupon Quiz No. 2.—A 
number of changes have taken place in 
clothes rationing since the first Clothing 
Coupon Quiz was published by the Board 
of Trade last September. Some coupon 
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U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
Million $’s 


Jan. Dex De J in 
12 U.S.F.R. Banks 9, 18, 2¢ 8, 
RESOURCES 1941 | 1941 1941 1942 


Gold certifs. on hand and 

due from Treasury 19,805 20.516 20,515 20,490 
Total reserves : 20,138) 20,754 20,743 20,800 
Total cash reserves 324 224 214 296 
Total U.S. Govt. secs 2,184 2,343 


> 
lotal bills and secs 2,195, 2,255 2,260 2,268 
Total resources 25,196) 24,571 24,338 24,191 
LIABILITIES 
F.R. notes in cir 5.877| 8,014 8,202 8,179 
Excess mr. ba 6,840, 3,090 3,060 3,390 
Mr. bank're 14,284, 12,497 12,447 12,717 
Govt. deposit 220 925 908 665 
Total deposit 16,244; 14,905 14,777 14,75¢ 
Total liabilities 25,196| 24,571 24,338 24 191 
Reserve 1 91-0 90 -€ 90 -3 10-7 
BANKS AND TREASURY 
Re URCES 
Monetary gold stock 2,034 22.747 22,75 742 
Irea vy & bank rrency 3,088) 3,238 244 3.24¢ 
Liat TIE 
Money 1 la 8,628 11, 3 11 + 11,109 
Dre 2,42 3118 3,1 & 
BANK OF CANADA 
Million Can, § 
] N D> 
29 2t >, i 
\ 1940 | 1941 1941 194] 
( > ) l y i 
5 i t 627 -9 9 
Liat ES 
Note la 359 461 469-6 482-4 
De I 10 + 2 
Chartere i 212 46-0 228 252 *€ 
+ G ito l ig 
Ex ge ag i 


AND 


ratings have been altered, additional 
articles have been rationed and new 
arrangements made in certain cases. The 


first edition is therefore now out of date. 
The second edition, published last 
Thursday at 2d. per copy, is on the same 
lines as the first. More information has 
been squeezed into the original 24 pages 
by reducing page margins. The clearness 
and legibility of the pamphlet is not, 
however, impaired. 


Export and Import Control.—Under 
a Board of Trade Order (H.R. and O., 
1942, No. 35), which came into force on 
January 11th, export licences will be ° 


quired in the case of all goods consigned 
to the Straits Settlements and to the Malay 
States. An Order (S.R. and O., 1942, No. 
40) has also been issued revoking all cut- 
standing export licences for various Fai 
Eastern destinations. The Order applirs 
to all export licences with the exception of 
certain general licences held by the Crown 
Agents for the Colonies and a number of 
other official and semi-official organisa 
tions. The Open General Licence per- 
mitting importation without separate 
licence of essential oils from the British 
Empire and certain other sources, was re- 
voked from, January 15th. Separate licences 
are now reguired for goods despatched after 
January 15th and imported into this 
country afier March 15th. Turpentine 
will also be subject to licence on impor- 
tation from any country except Eire. 


Crepe Rubber.—The manufacture of 
boots and shoes with crepe rubber soles 
and heels was prohibited from January 


14th, unless the crepe was cut before that 
date. This ban is causing great anxiety 
among manufacturers; it is estimated that 
crepe is used for almost half the production 
of women’s and children’s footwear. Many 
manufacturers are believed to hold large 
stocks, which they accumulated in antici- 
pation of a shortage. 


Control of Paper.—The Minister of 
Supply has made a direction relaxing the 
provisions of the Control of Paper (No. 36 
Order in various ways. , Posters relating to 
auciion sales are permitted, but may not 
exceed ten in number. Stockholders may 
distribute free a limited number of cir- 
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(Continued from page 88) 


induced some small gains, and on Tyg. 
day, despite mild profit taking, the Market 
led by copper and rubber issues, develope 
a strong upward trend. 


New York Prices 


fotal share dealings: Jan. 7, 630,000 
Jan 8, 530,000 Jan 9, 650,000 Jan. 10* 
290,000; Jan. 12, 490,000 jan. 3 
730,000 Jan. 14, 610,000 
* Tw 
STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
(1935-36 100 
WEEKLY AVE! 
1941 
LD Dec Ja 
Low High ; 31 1 
Dec. | Oct. 1941 | 1941 | 194) 
24 l 
47 I ri l -€ 83-9 1 73-0 144 
Ra 8 -6(b) 71 -Tla 61-3 66 
+40 Ltilit 61-0 


19 Stoc} 69°3 82 -6 69 71+] | 73 
\ ield* 8 -29 6 -41°%, 8°29 7 88% 7-66 
. 0 ¢ ks 1) Nov ) Dec. } 
DAILY \N AGE O 50 Common STOCKS 

] 1. € Jar 
Cl RG KS -9 9) i: 90 


INDUSTRY NEWS 


and shares. Labels 
1940, o1 if the 
paper or straw, 
before April 13, 1941, mav be used. Hair 
sachets may be produced out of paper 
which was ‘acquired and specially cut and 
prepared for the purpose before Novem- 
ber 12, 1941. 


Whisky Production Cut.—A further cut 
of 10 per cent. in the production of malt 
whisky will be imposed during the calendar 
year 1942. Licences to purchase Scottish 
barley sufficient to enable malt distillers to 
produce their quotas will be issued shortly 
The quota will now be one-third of th 
output in the year ended September 30, 
1939, less 10 ‘per cent. It is announced 
that no grant of licences for the production 
of grain whisky will be made at present. 


culars of lists of stocks 
printed before August 16, 


paper is made from waste 





FORTNIGHTLY INDEX OF WHOLESALE 
PRICES IN UNITED KINGDOM 


2 100 
M A )) De Der 
l ) 4] } 530, 
1937*| 1939 | 1940 |+1941 | 1941 

| 
Cereals a I t IS 66:9 96-9 104-9 104-9 
ther food 70 -4 61-1 85 + 98-7 | 98:7 
Text é 4 54 88 94-4 | 94-4 
Mine 113-2 15-4 128-0 130°5 1307 
Miscellane 87-0 | 77-6 106-9 113-9 |114# 
Complete index 87.2 | 70.3 100.9 108.4 108.6 
1913 = 100 119-9 | 96-8 138-9 149-1 1493 
Highest lev ‘ duri 1932-37 recovery 


THE ECONOMIST" SENSITIVE 


PRICE INDEX 

(193 100 

’ in j Jan Jan 
ie |. ee 


6 
1942 | 1942 1942 1942 | 190 


6.0 116.2 | 1160 


Croy 115.7 | 115.8 11 1 
Raw materials 171.0 | 171.0 | 171.0 | 171.0 | Via 
Complete Index 140.7 | 140.7 | 140.9 | 141.0 |1 


Mar Aug Jan Dec. Jp 
31, 31, 14, 15, 


1939 1941 | 1941 1942 


1937* - 
j ; > 415.3 | 115.7 
Crop 147.9} 92.2 105.7 1153/1 
Raw materials 207.3 | 122.9 | 167 l 171.0 mM 
Complete Index . | 175.1 | 106.4 | 132.9 140.4 


* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery: 
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High | 
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1544 
197} 


180'6 || 
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49 | 
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1049 

94-4 
130-1 
1148 
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Jan. 


1942 


116.0 
171.0 
140.9 


"Jan 
1, 
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115.7 
1710 
140.7 


very. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


Allowance is made for net interest accrued, and for redemption for fixed interest stocks and for changes in interim dividends for ordinary stocks. 


Prices, 
Year 1941 


High 


824 
13+ 
100 
1004 
103 
106 
108 

954 
100 
101 
1164 
101 & 
102 


108} 
93t 
99 

106 


99} 
48 
27 
84 
42 
13 
45 


Pr 


| Low 
764 
110 

98§ 
98] 
10lh 
| 102% 
1044 
91? 


| 978 
98} 
| 


| 


1lig 
100 

| 100 

| 99} 
100 

| 100 

1103 

| 1004 
102 ti 
89} 
934 

| 100 
96 


| 101 
100 
1074 


106 
844 
93 

100} 


77 
31 
ll} 
71} 
9 
58 
27 


ices, 


Year 1942 


Jan. l to Jan 13 


High 


10} 
lh 
464 
0 
52} 
20 
53$ 
4) 


16} 
65 


69/- 
6 
318 
{46 
21/6 
15/- 
1% 
{68 
539 
85/3 


6 
66/- 
465 
49/9 
82/- 


24 
86/3 
%6 
15 


167} 
182} 
154) 
197} 


1506 
59/~ 
16/6 
%'9 


92/6 | 
bog | 


| Low 


9} 
104 
444 

108} 
497 
17) 
50} 
39} 
15} 
2 | 


67/6 
5 


373 
£44} 
276 
729 

64) 
£60} 
51/6 
816 

| Sit 
64 

445 
47 
78/9 


238 


114 | 


826 
26 
145 
14 
22? 
8} 
| 84 
| 64 


165} 
180 
| 1544 
197 


| 142/ 
57/6 
72 44 

1°89 6 

846 

59/3 


| 


Prices, 
Year 1942 
Jan. lto Jan 13 


High 


83 

1124 
100 & 
100 *& 
102# 
107 % 
105i 
54 
100 

101% 
1154 
1014 
10138 
100; 
100} 
101 

1143 
101} 
105% 
965 
100 

101 

101} 


Low 


82 
1] 

99} 
100} 
1025 


| 1064 
| 105% 


948 
99} 
100} 
114% 
1004 
1007 


|} 100 


991i 


/ 100 


Last two 
Dividends 


| 


(a) 
Nil 
Nil 
246 
24e 
2 6 
1} ¢ 
26 
2} 
1} « 
246 
74 : 
44 / 
6 a 
8 ¢ 
la 
5 b 
£24 2 
6a 
8 a 
5 a 
84 
oy 
9 
50 6 
6 b 
2/-b 

10/-a 
+224 b 
6,-a 
+84.075¢ 
19 6 
3/36 
l3ja} 
6 bd! 
7 6b 
3a 
6 b 
t5 a 
9b 
10 
lla 
7 a 

4 a 


@) Interim dividend 


Werage redetipiuon—eud 








40 


fs 
i 


3 


6 


Conv. 2% 1943-45...... 
Conv. 24% 1944-49 
Conv. 3°, 1948-53 

Conv. 34% (after 1961) 
Conv. 5° 1944-64 


a 


46a 
l/6a 
b 


10 


’ 


6 


ll 


“2a 


15} 6 


tivha 


b 
t57 &e 
a 
3i/3a 
133 6 


& 


— 


t 


a 
a 


é 
; 
; 


) 


» 


) 


(b) Final 


Courage 


TS UHeSS 


Name of Security 


British Funds 
Consols 24% 


Consols 4% (after 1957) 


Funding 24% 1956-61 
Funding 24% 1952-57 
Fumling 3° 1959 69 
Funding 4% 1960-90 
Nat. Def. 24% 1944-4 
Nat. Def. 3° 1954-58 


8 


War Bonds 24% 1945-47 
War Bonds 24% 1946-48 


Savings Bds 
Victory Bonds 4% 

War Loan 3% 1955-5 
War Loan 3} > aft. 19 
Local Loans 3% 
Redemption 3% 
Austria 3% 
India 34° 
Dom. & Col. 
Australia 5 1945-75 
New Zealand 5 194 
Nigeria 5%, 1950-60 


9 


52 


Govts. 


6 


Corporation Stocks 


Birtningham 5 
L.C.C. 3% 

Liverpool 3° 1954-64 
Middlesex 34 1957 


62 


3% 1955-65 


1986-96 
1933-53... 


, 1946-56 


Foreign Governments 


Argentine 44 
Brazil 5 
Chile 6 
Exvpt Unified 4 
Japan 54 1930 
Portug 


Spanish 4 


stg. | 


ese Oo 


Name of Security 


Railways 
Sint Ord 


ifie Com. $25 


B.A 


Can 


Gt 
Pa 
it We 


tern Ora 
Cons. Pref 
4 


Ist Prei 


Gre 
G.W 
N 
M 
M 


E.R. 4 
S. Ord wk 

> 4 Prei. 1923 
Transport ‘C’ $ 
outhern Det 


SK 


i= — — pa 


Stock 


ithern § Pref. Or 


sds 


otk 


d 


Banks and Discount 


\lexai 
Bank ot 
Bank of England Sto 
Bank of Moutreal £10 


2, £1 pd, 


Australasia { 


5 
kK 
0 


Bank of New Zealand £1 


Barclays Bank ‘BR #1 
Chartered of India £5 
Hongkong and S. $12 
Lloyds ‘A’ 45 
Midland f1 
Nat. Dis 
Nat. Prov. £5, £1 paid 
Royal Bank of 
Union Discount {1 
Westminster 


fully paid 


Insurance 
Alliance /1, fully paid 
Atlas £5, £14 paid 
Gen. Accdt. £1, 5 
Lon. & Lanes. £§ 
Pearl £1, tully paid 
Phoenix #1 fully paid 
Prudential £1 ‘A 
Royal Exchange {1 
Royal #1, 12.6 paid 
Sun Lite £1, fully paid 


mm 


2 


/ l paid 


scouand 


£4, £1 paid 


Investment Trusts 


Debent 


Tnvestiie 


Ord. St 
Def.s 


St 


re Cp 
it Trst 
Trustees Corp. Ord 


U.S, Deb. Cp. Ord 


> te 


Breweries, &c. 
Bass Ratelitf Ord. £1 
% Co, Ord #1 
lers Co. Ord. f1 


{istil 


Xe, Ord, £1 


Ind Coops 
Watney ¢ 
lividend (c) Last 


(k) Based on redet 


Arthur) Ord. { 


ibe Def. £1 


wk 
tk 
k 
cK 


£24, tully paid 


» £2 pd. 


| 
I 
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OVERSEA WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 


BA. and Pac? fx 
A. Gt. Southern 


BAW 

Canadian [ax ific 
Mtral Argentine 

San Paulo (Brazil) 


Name 


estern 


*4 days only 





Gross Receipt 
for Week 

1941 or 
3 $1,440,000 48 000 
10 2.716.000 427 000 
10 +78.000 6 000 
7 $3,766,900 + 626,000 
10 $1,694,600 217,550 
- £13,375 8,525 


t Receipts in Argentine pesos. 














gO! 





Price, | Price, Yield, y aie Last two Price, | Price, Yield, 
ear 
- = oO Jan. 1 to Jan. 13 Dividends Name of Security 7 /- = 
1942 1942 1942 High | Low (a) (6) (c) 1942 1942 1942 
f{ s. d. |} % Ye tron, Coal and Steel fs« ¢ 
823 83 5 0 3, 45/9 449 7 6 4 a|| Babcock & Wilcox {1 45/74 45/74 | 416 6 
lllg | 112 311 5f\| 48/3 46/6 11} 6 34 a || Bolsover Colliery Ord. £1|| 4610}! 48/15 | 6 4 6 
100 | 100 200 28/44 | 27/9 +746) +344 || Brown (John) Ord. 10/- 28/- | 28 317 OF 
100} 100} 210 O || 21/14} 20/73 5 6 3 a!|Colvilles Ord. £1 20,73 20/74 | 7 14 0 
1023 1024 213 6 20/84! 19/- 10 ¢ 7 ¢|| Dorman Long Ord. {1 20/- | 20 7 © © 
107 107} 3 5 5 22/6 20/- +2) 5} 4 a)|\Guest Keen &c. Ord. £1 226 22'3 512 Of 
105} 105} 21 6 27/6 26/6 15 b 74 a || Hadfields Ord. 10/- 27/- 27/- |8 6 OF 
943 95 217 6 45/6 44,9 t2ha +4 6 || Staveley Coal Ord. £1 45/- 45/- 217 6f 
99) 99} 216 7 46/6 45/104 12} ¢ 12} ¢ || Stewarts and Lloyds /1. 46/3 46/3 5 8 @ 
101 101 33 3 35/03 | 34/3 6 6b 4 a||Swan, Hunter Ord. f1.. 34/44 | 34/44 | 516 0 
114} 115 219 0 23/74 | 23/3 ha 54 6 || United Steel Ord. £1 23/3 23/6 616 0 
100§ | 100f§ | 210 Of} 17/6 | 16/6 6 4 a|| Vickers Ord. 10/-... 16/9 17/6 | 514 0 
101 | 101 218 0 Textiles 
1005 100} 29 0 10/104 8 Nil ¢ Nil ¢ || Bradford Dyers Ord. {1 8/6 | 10 Nil 
1004 100}xd 2 6 O s/- 6/44 Nile Nil ¢ || British Celanese Ord. 10 7/3 7/9 Nil 
1004 100jxd, 2 18 6 39/14 | 36/10$)) 646 3} a || Coats, J. & P. Ord. £1 37/6 39 1§ 2 6 
114} 1149 | 218 9j|| 36/3 | %3/6 546| 2h a@||Courtaulds Ord. £1 34/3 3/- |4 8 O 
1014 101} | 218 14] 25/9 | 22/9 Thc} 7c || Lancs. Cotton Corp. £1 23/- 25/6 | 517 0 
105 105} $3 6 8f Electrical Manufactg. 
96 964 3 2 2 73/9 72/9 10 2 5 a/\Callenders Cable, xc. £1 739 | 73/9 413 3 
99 100° 30 6 22/14 21 Tha 124 6 ||\Crompion Park. ‘A’ 5/- 21/3 21/3 414 0 
10lxd 101 217 10 389° 37 '€ 10 « 10 ¢ || English Electric Ord. {1 376 37/6 5 6 6 
101% 1013 3 810 80 78/44 20 ¢ 17} ¢ || General Electric Ord. f1 78/9 78/9 | 4 9 
Gas and Electricity 
102 102 4 5 6 36/3 34/€ 5 b 3 a/||County of London {1 35 36/3 48 0 
101} 1014 411 6 289 28 34 b 24a | Edmundsons Ord. {1 28 28/6 460 
109xd | 109 313 8 14/3 12/73 44 2} c || Gas Light & Coke Ord. £1)) 13/6 139 |}3 5 3 
29/9 | 294 446| 2ha|| North-East Electric £1 29/44 | 29441414 0 
107} 1073 | 3 2 2]! 39/3 | 38'%} 546| 2ha|\Scottish Power Ord. £1..|| 38/9 389 |4 20 
94 954 5; 32 40/3 39,44 3 a 5 6| Yorkshire Electric {1 39/44 39'44|/4 0 9 
99 99 $20 Motor and Aircraft 
105 105 $2 583 17/3 16/44 15 ¢ 10 ¢ | Austin ‘A* Ord. 5/- 16/10} 16/10} 219 0 
21 20/14 74 74 ¢| B.S.A. Ord. £1 20 6 209 7 4 6 
9kxd 984 4 ll ) 11 44 10'6- 6 b 4 a| Bristol Aeroplane 10 1l/- ll 33 9 
49 50 5 0 Op, 149 13¢ #10 ¢ +8 c | Fairey Aviation Ord. 10 14/-xd 136 518 61 
25 26 518 On 256 24/3 6 ¢ 6 c|\ Ford Motors Ord, f1 25/- 25/3 415 0 
87 &9 410 5 13/13 12 15 a 174 6 || Hawker Siddeley 5 12,9 129 '12 16 0 
il 10 66/9 65 2a} 1246) Lucas (Joseph) Ord. £1 65 66/3 | 410 6 
72xd 72 4 . < 3 32 +10 a +74 6 || Morris Motors 5/- Ord 32/6 32 214 6f 
$34xd 33 m 3 4 90/104 8/4 20 ¢ 20 ciil s-Rovee Ord. {1 90 88/9 | 410 0 
Shipping 
Price, Price, Yield, 15/9 14/3 Nil «¢ Nil ¢ ||}Cunard Ord. #] ota 15/6 14/9 Nil 
Jan Jan Jaa 25 24/3 5 6 c|| Furness, Withy Ord. £1 24.6 24/6 | 419.0 
6, 15, 15, 28/10$ | 27/3 2a| 6 b| P.&O. Def. f1 . 28 28/6 | 512 0 
1942 1942 1942 24 ¢ 24 5 ¢ c| Roval Mail Lines Ord. {]|| 24/6 246 400 
20 19/3 Nil < ¢ | Union Castle Ord. £1... .|| 19/9 199 |5 0 0 
fs.d Tea and Rubber 
10 LO} Nil 7/3 € 4c 4 ¢ Allied Sumatra Rbr. £1 6/9 6/9 1116 O 
125 12) Nil 14 ¢ 13 4 6 2 aj;Anglo-Dutch of Java £1 13/9 14/44xd 8 7 O 
45} 444 819 8 30/63 | 286 73 t 24a) Jokai (Assam) Tea £1 30/- 30 613 3 
1094 109} 411 4 214 1 9} 6 6 4 a! london Asiatic Rbr. 2/- 2'- l 103 10 13 3 
ls 504 718 5 f 189 ¢ 3 a} Rubber Pltns. Trust £1 19/43 20 10 0 0 
183 173 8 9 0 1/8 1 > ¢ 9 ¢| United Serdang Rbr. 2/- 1/73 16 (12 0 0 
524 514 715 4 Oil 
40° 40 710 O 51/3 44/3 5 ¢ 5 c||Anglo-Iranian Ord. {1 . 47'6 50/74 119 6 
16 15} S & @ 54/8} 50,74 10 5 a|! Burmah Oil Ord fl 53/9 | 539 511 9 
634 634 7a ¢g 56/3 5¢ $24.6) ¢2$a@) Shell Transport Ord. £1 53/9 | 526xd 118 Of 
71/3 67/6 74 5 a! Trinidad Leaseholds fl 69 44 i; 70 74 310 9 
‘ Miscellaneous 
66/9 | 68/9xd 1 91 53/9 | 47’9 5 b| 2$a|\Assoc. P. Cement Ord. £1)! 48'°9 | 52/6 | 217 0 
woot - 613 4|) 436 | 40/73|| 10 c} 10 c¢||Barker (John) Ord £1 || 40 426 | 414°0 
~ : a : . > 36/9 t 24 «¢ 10 a}' Boots Pure Drug Ord. 5 36/3 36/3 3 6 0 
chia bot lan onl 458 | 44/6 :4 3 a || British Aluminium £1 45/74 | 45/78 | 4 7 6 
ers £10 pb 88/14 83 17!4 c '+14,7, c || Brit.-Amer. Tobacco {] 85 85/-xd 3 8 6f 
~~ 13 % 316 0 686. 67.3 8 b 7 a || British Oxvgen Ord. #] 67,6 67/6 48 9 
if i 618 0 229 0 10 6b 10 a|| British Plaster Board 5/-|! 21/3 21/10}' 4 11 6 
°° reese 69 | 658 4 4 ¢|'Cable & Wir. Hdg. Stk. 664 68} | 5 16 10 
4 52'6xd | 411 6 | y106 | 107/6 1lga| 15% 5) Carreras ‘A’ Ord. £1... . .|| 110 1126 | 418 0 
84 84 6xd 3 15 9 33/12 309 12 ¢ 10 ¢} Dunlop Rubber Ord £1 316 31/9 |}6 6 O 
os. ledeelau st mel Nile| 6 c| Elec. & Mus. Ind. 10 15/- 15/- |4 0 0 
451 “asm | 3 10 4 25 23 124@| 123 6||Gestetner (D.) 5/- ‘ 25/—- | 239 |5 5 0 
: ; q || 63/1$} 60 5 a| 20 6} Harrisons & Cros. Def. £1 3h 626 | 8 0 0 
47/6 | 489 | 4 1 9) 336°) 32/103 || 5 6} 3 @|,ImperialChemical Ord. (1) 33/3 | 33/3 | 416 0 
81 8l/-xd | 4 8 9 68 6% +1236 +74 a | Imperial Tobacco Ord. £1 6% | 68 13 0 Of 
$433 $41} || $2.00 c | $2.00 c || International Nickel n.p.|) $42 | $43 | 413 0 
24 24 1315 O]] 31 27/44 || 10 c| 5 c|\Lever & Unilever Ord. £1)| 29/44 | 31/3 | 3 4 0 
12 12 4 7 6 50/6 47'6 5 6b 5 a} London Brick Ord. £1 47/6 50 40 0 
83/9 85 Se 3 ¢ 386 36.9 20 6} 15 a|| Marks & Spencer ‘A’ 5/- 36/3 38/14 | 411 6 
26 264 315 6 93/6 “| 91,104 Tha 123 6 | Murex £1 Ord. , 91/3 926 4 6 0 
15 154 211 9f|| 22 20 103 6 b 24a || Pinchin Johnson Ord. 10/-)| 21/- 216 |4 0 0 
14 144 440 64 60,/7$ 124 6 2$ a | Spillers Ord. £1 61/3 62 6 416 0 
23 234 2 8 OF 61 60 | 3}a 10 6} Tate and Lyle Ord. f1 60/7} 69/74 |} 4 7 9 
8} | 8} 312 € 32/3 30 5 ¢ 10 c|, Triplex Safetv Glass 10 30/74 316. | 3 3 0 
8} 8} 318 6 86 6 85/9 10 a 10 6 || Tube Investments Ord. £1)! 86,10}; 86/10} 412 0 
68 63 | 4 0 0 71/3 66/3 33a} 83) Turner & Newall Ord. {1'| 67/6 | 70/- 311 0 
\ 31/103) 30 124 6 74 a || United Molasses Ord. 6/8)| 31/3 | 31/3 | 4 5,4 
165} 167} 519 5 60/6 57/9 45 6b 20 a ieee rd. 5/- ....|| 58/9 | 60/- | 5 8 O 
180 180 6 2 3 Re pre ineg } e B71 , ( 
1544 1544 6 9 « 46/3 44/4} 95 ¢ 80 c Asha iti Goldtiel ls Ord 4/-|; 45/- 45 7 #0 9 
1974 197) 5 ] 59 5 (()3 a} (4)3 6}; Burma Corp. Ord. Rs. 9 5/3 5/ 9 9 Of 
‘a = 426 38.9 10 ¢| 10 ¢|/Cons. Glds. of S. Af. £1 41/3 41/3 | 416 6 
Q 84 Nil ¢ 20 «| De Beers (Det £24 8g 82 512 6 
143'9 149'6 214 61 4 38/- llja 11} 6 |) Randfontein Ord. £1 39/44 40 = 6S lUG 
58 59 414 0O 8} 7% 15 a 15 6} Rhokana Corp. Ord. {1 8 8} 312 6 
73/3 759 4 2 0 15'6 146 5 a 5 6) Roan Antelope Cpr. 5/- 15/- 156 3 4 9 
93/6 90 6 514 0 7 7h 62$a} 624 6 || Sub Nigel OAL. 10/-... 7t 7% 814 0 
85 906 418 0 7} 74 566 2,64 |! Union Cp. 126 fy. pd. 78 73 5 49 
596 60 . 2's 4h 42 Nil Nil W. Witwatersrand 10/- 4 ik 4 Nil 
vearly dividends ( Allow r exchange (f) Flat vield (1) Annas per share (7) Yield worked to 
at par in 194€ (mn) Yield ii basis (p) Yield worked on a 24 per cent. basis ¢ Free of Income Tax 
y y y 7 . 
NEW YORK PRICES 
Clos Close Close Close Close Close 
Ja Jar 3. Commercial Jan. J Jan. Jan. 
Aggregate Gross 1. Railroads. 13 and Industrial. 7 13 ] 13 
Receipts \tlantic Coast 23% +8 \ Smelting 41 42} Int. Pape 15 15} 
I if 4} 4} Am. Vi SE 264 253 Liggett 72} 73 
Gt. Nthn. Pf.. 23 244 Ar d 27 2 N I 214 21% 
1941 or N.Y. Cent. 9} 9h Be ot 633 Nat. Stee O4 52% 
Per lvania 21 =—223 Bri 163 16} Phelps Dodge 293 32} 
Southern 173 173 | « of A 20 20} Proct. Gambl 51} 5] 
35,503,000 3,651,000 ! 47) 48} =e Roebuck 92% 54 
"205.000 8.018.000 2. Utilities, etc. Di Seag. 17 16? | Shel! Union 12 12§ 
23'063,000 | 3.891.000 Amer. Tel 130} 1285 | 1 Kdk.. 140 136 | Std. Oil N.J 393 404 
3,766 000 4 626,000 An W' wks. 5 5 Ge Ke 273 = =288 20th Cen. Fox 7 7% 
49. 86,150 + 9,927,150 a ; ant 295 03 om. Som cy 338 a ; SS cael 33 Si 
"99 l ; i People’s Gas . 45} 44} I nd Stee i 7 4 'S. Steel 533 55 
1,925,141 11035 | cin Cal. Ed. 204 20} | Int. Harvest 47% 474 | West’house El.. 79 794 
W. Union Tel 24) 243 Int. Nickel 266 278 Woolworth 27 27% 
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ALEXANDERS DISCOUNT COMPANY, LIMITED, 


24, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3, 


Telegrams: Established 1810. Telephone: 
Alexanders, Stock-London.” Mansion House 8151 (3 lines) 


CAPITAL (Authorised) - - - £1,800,000. 


Subscribed : £1, oan, 000, 
£200,000 in £2 (fully-paid 6 per eont. ) CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE SHARES. 
£1,600,000 in £2 ORDINARY SHARES (£1 paid). 


Paid-up, Preference Shares ve : £200,000, 
Paid-up, ne Shares see Sint £800,000 
Reserve Fund - ae at — £1,000,000 
DIRECTORS: 
COLIN FREDERICK CAMPBELL (Chairman). 
GEORGE CLEVERLY ALEXANDER RORERT ALEXANDER MARK DINELEY ERIC GORE BROWNE, D.S.O.. O.B.B., ADO 
Sir AUSTIN EDWARD HARRIS, K.B.E. FRANK NEWCOMB. cs 
JOINT MANAGERS: 
EDWARD JOHN BOWIE. ANTONY MACNAGHTEN 
ASSISTANT MANAGERS: 
C. C. DAWKINS. E. P. B. BAGGALLAY 


Secretary——P. C. TONG. 


SEVENTY-FOURTH REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS. 


Te be submitted to the Shareholders at the OrpINARY GENERAL MEETING to be held at the Offices of the Company, 24, Lombard Street, in th 
City of London, on Wednesday, the 2ist day of January, 1942, at Two o'clock in the Afternoon. 


The Directors beg to submit to the Shareholders the statement of the effaine of the Company for the year ending ole December, 1941, 


e Accounts, including the balance brought forward from last year, and after provision for bad and doubtfel «es taxation and 
contingencies, show a gross profit of £598,582 6s. 3d Allowing rebate of interest on bills not yet due, amounting to 2211378 13s » and 
deducting current expenses and interim dividend, there remains a balance of £260,186 12s. 7d. 

Out of this sum the Directors have transferred £5,000 to the Staff Pension Fund ar recor end the payment of a dividend on th 


Preference Shares at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, and on the Ordinary Shares at the rate of 20 per cent. per annum for the final half year 
making 17} per cent. for the year, carrying forward to next account £169,186 12s. 7d. 


Mr. Frank Newcomb has resigned from his position of Manager, which post he held for 32 years "he Directors have accepted bis 
resignation with great regret and they wish to place on record their high appreciation of his most successful management during this long period 
of time. They are glad to be able to state that Mr. Newcomb is retaining his seat on the Board 


Mr. Edward J. Bowie and Mr. Antony Macnaghten, who have been in the service of the Company since 1912 and 1924 respectively, 


have been appointed Joint Managers ‘ . _ 
The Members of the Board retiring by rotation are Sir Austin Edward Harris, K.B.E., and Mr. Mark Dineley, who, being eligibl, 


offer themselves for re-election. ; 
The Auditers of the Company, Messrs. Price, Waterhouse & Co., who retire in accordance with the Articles of Association, de 


themselves for re-appointment 


The following Resolution will be submitted to the Meeting for passing as a Special Resolution: 

‘That existing Article 80 of the Company's Articles of Association be deleted and the following Article substituted therefor:— 
“R0 The Directors shall be paid for their service out of the funds of the Company an annual sum of 264%, 

and such annual sum shall be divided amon them such proportions and manner as the Board of Directors ma determing, 
If and whenever the number of Dir ) more than five each dditional Director shall be paid for his services out of the 
funds of the Company at the rate of £1,200 per annum In addition the Director shall be entitied to receive h further 
remuneration as the Company may in General Meeting from time to time determing This Article shall have effect as frm 
Ist January, 1941.” 

rhe Dividends will be payable on ar fter a 


> . 
24, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 By Order of the Board, 
' P. ©. TONG, Secretary. 


12th January, 1942 
i nsbserenmmerenteeenecainenaiiainiiemematemnenigumpiadtammntan 
Dr. Profit and Loss Account. for the Year ending 3ist December, 1941. Cr. 














‘ 2a £ a £ s. d. £ | 
Te Directors’ Remuneration a 8 £06 0 O By Balance brought forward from 
(Subject to approval of the Special sist December, 1940 + 659 ) 06 
Resolution to be submitted at the | . Gross Protits for the year, after 
General Meeting.) provision for bad end doubt 
To Current Expenses, inelnding ful debts, Taxation and 
Salaries, Rent and Rates anc Contingencies, and 
all other charges 52. 21¢ S i= £201,796 Rs Od Rehate 
Transferred to Staff Pension brought forward from last 
Fund ae bee i 5,00 0 0 year . : 438,012 5 9 
Balance appropriated as Less Rebate’ of Interest on 
follows— Rill t not due at lose 
Interim Dividend paid last of year 211,379 13 i 
bul 26,632 12 8 
Preference : 4.000 C 0 
Ordinary pon 60,000 O ¢ 
Dividen e final half-year 
ce 6.001 0 06 
80.000 0 O 
152.000 0 0 
Carried forward 169,186 12 7 
21,186 12 
£387.202 13 2 £227,202 18 2 
———— 
Balance brought down £169,186 12 7 


Balance Sheet, 31st December, 19417. 











> a é s. a f£ «#6 
Authoris Capital, 900,000 Shares Cash at Banker ; 686.080 4 4 
of £2 each ... ...£1,800,000 0 0 
British Government Secrrities 18,220,192 15 10 
Of which there have been issned 
10% ) £2 6% Cumulative Bills Discounted (inelnding Pills Re-discounted per 
Preference Shares, fully paid 200,000 0 0 contra) and Short dated Matnritie 24,684,309 9 9 
8 100 £2 Ordinary Shares, 
£1 paid hs 7 .. 800,000 Oo ¢ ans on Securit and Sundry Accounts 62,463 8 5 
with a reserve liability of £300,000 
E 1,000,000 ( ) 
Reserve Fund soe oi . 1,000,001 0 oO 
Loans Deposits, Contingency 
and other Accounts see 40,895.7233 0. 9 
Bills Re-d yuinted veh 580,746 6 11 
(Of the above, Liabilities to the 
a int of £4 ) R20 18s 6d are 
secured on certain assets per contra.) 
—_———_———— 41,386.479 7 & 
Rebate on Bills Discounted .. 21137913 1 
Balance of Profit and Loss 255.186 12 7 
£43.853,045 13 4 £43.853,045 13 4 
_———— 
COLIN F. CAMPBELL, ) 
P. C. TONG. Secretary AUSTIN E. HARRIS, Directors 
. GEORGE C. ALEXANDER, | 
AUDITORS’ REPORT. 
We report to the Members that we have obtained all the information ane explanations we have required. We have examined the 
Securities and Bills in hand and verified those in the hands of Depositors In ir opinion the Balance Sheet is properly drawn up 80 88 te 


exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Company’s affairs according hy ‘the best of our information and the explanations given us, 


and as shown by the Books of the Company. 
LonDon, E.C PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO 


9th January, 1942. Auditers. 
eae 
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